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There shalt thou find one heinous article — 
Containing the deposing of a king, 
And cracking the strong warrant of an oath — 
Marked with a blot damned in the book of Hearen ! 

Shakspiarx. 
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THE TUILERIES. 



CHAPTER I. 



Exterminez, grands Dieux ! de la terre ou nous sommea, 
Quiconque avec plaisir rlpcnd le sang deshommes. 

Voltaire. 

It was at the close of evening on the same 
day, that Madame de St Florentin, on recover- 
ing from the state of mental torpor by which 
she was overwhelmed, discovered herself 
to be in a travelling carriage on an unknown 
route. 

She had been snatched in a state almost 
amounting to mental alienation from her peri- 
lous position, by the intrepid hand of Valazy, 

/ VOL. III. b 



2 THE TUELERIES. 

and carried in his arms through the circling 
smoke, whose eddies filled the interior of the 
chateau ; while Marmin, who unhesitatingly 
followed him in his enterprize, had possessed 
himself at his master's bidding of her two chil- 
dren. The female companions of Madame St. 
Florentin, consisting of her cousin, L6onie de 
Mirepoix, and Louise, the attendant of the little 
girls, hastened to obey the directions of the two 
soldiers who thus opportunely presented them- 
selves for their defence; and followed with 
trembling steps through the suffocating vapours 
of the spreading conflagration, till with renew- 
ed apprehensions they found themselves stand- 
ing by the side of Camille on the threshold of 
the garden-entrance of the chateau. Made- 
moiselle de Mirepoix still, however, retaining 
her presence of mind, and unmaddened by that 
maternal anxiety which redoubled "the terrors 
of Emiline, suggested that as the gardens 
were invested by the national soldiers, they 
could not fail to be arrested in attempting to 
traverse the very first alley ; while she hastily 
revealed to Valazy the existence of a side-door 
opening from the salle a manger to the offices, 
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through which it might be still possible to gain 
the woods of Florincthun. 

" But the offices are now a heap of smoking 
ruins, or rather the burning rafters are falling 
in every direction; you saw it, Mademoiselle, 
from the roof as well as myself," cried the ter- 
rified children's attendant. 

" So much the better !" cried Valazy, follow- 
ing the path pointed out by Mademoiselle de 
Mirepoix ; — " we are the less likely to meet 
with stragglers loitering in that direction.'" 

With a glare of wild insanity, Madame 
de St. Florentin gazed on the wilderness of de- 
solation through which she was hastily borne 
along, — half smothered by the scorching atmo- 
sphere, and at every second moment intercepted 
by masses of smouldering ruins, which suddenly 
threw up a column of flames as some fragment 
of blazing timber fell with a tremendous crash 
from the roof, through the devastated frame- 
work of the building. 

" Toinon, keep close ! — another moment and 
we are safe !" cried Camille, as they reached a 
spot, where the reflection of the flames was 
less fierce, but where a dense vapour of 

b2 
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black and pungent smoke revealed their vici- 
nity to the stables and granaries, and the 
forage gave out in burning the most oppressive 
exhalations. 

Yet it was here they encountered the first 
living being visible during their progress 
through the scene of peril and horror ; although 
in passing the tottering walls of the offices, 
they had stumbled over several stiffened 
bodies, the terrible evidence of the evening's 
massacre. On perceiving a human figure 
skulking among the smouldering outhouses, 
Camille drew a pistol from his bosom, with a 
hand which, with some difficulty, he extricated 
from Emiline's support ; but he had the satis- 
faction of being arrested in his design of put- 
ting to death any person who might seek to in- 
tercept their flight, by Mademoiselle de Mire- 
poix's assurance that the man was one of the 
postilions of the Duke; to whom she now 
made a friendly sign to join their party. 

They reached the postern opening from 
the stable court into the woods ; — but Ca- 
mille had the mortification of finding it torn 
from its hinges ; while the underwood and high 
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grass without, trodden down in every direction 
proved that it had been made the common en- 
trance of the mutineers from the village, and 
could therefore afibrd little promise of security 
to the fugitives. Any prospect, however, . was 
preferable to return ; and having broken a way 
through the thickest covert of the hazel-bushes 
followed with some pain and' difficulty by his 
trembling companions, Valazy laboriously mar- 
shalled their way towards a small patch of 
holly-trees completely screened by entangled, 
furze from the frequented paths of the wdod ; 
where, for the first time, they ventured to 
pause and recover their exhausted breath. 

Having motioned to the little party to pre- 
serve the most cautious silence, he carefully de- 
posited Madame de St. Florintin — whose mind 
was now completely alineated from all know- 
ledge of their peril— on a bed of moss and fern ; 
when turning to reconnoitre the condition 
of his companions, he perceived to his utter 
consternation, that Aiitoine Marmin, whose 
hair and the shoulder of -whose uniform were 
completely singed and blackened by the falling 
of a rafter in a state of combustion, carried but 
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one of the children in his arms !— Fearful of 
animating the attention of the Marchioness to 
this appalling fact, he motioned to him an in- 
quiry after the little Emiline. But Tdinon, 
who had no tact to enter into the delicacies of 
the case, although he had sufficiently marked 
the staunchness of his fidelity by the eagerness 
with which, at his master's bidding, he rushed 
into the frightful scene of danger they had just 
quitted, exclaimed aloud, " Ah ! Jesus not 
ban Sauveur ! I fear she is lost ! — we shall see 
no more of the petite demoiselle /—her nurse 
snatched her from my arms when I was v en- 
tangled in the flaming rafters, and I lost sight 
of them in the smoke P 

a Not another word !" said Valazy, in a low 
but emphatic tone ; and having stationed Toi- 
non and the young postilion at the entrance of 
the thicket, and regardless of the prayers of 
Mademoiselle de Mirepoix that he would not 
abandon them, he hurried back through the 
path they had quitted, and re-entered the 
postern of the lower court. But alas ! no ves- 
tige was to be traced of the little innocent or 
her attendant ; and just as Camille was pressing 
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onwards towards the spot where he remembered 
to have been struck by the cries of the women 
on occasion of Mannings accident, a horrible 
crash, succeeded by a new burst of flames 
and by a suffocating emission of smoke and 
dust, proclaimed that the roof and outer 
wall of the offices had fallen; and that no 
hope remained of discovering the objects of 
his search, who were probably crushed in the 
ruins. 

Sickened in heart by this painful considera- 
tion, and oppressed almost to fainting by the 
noxious vapours of the growing conflagration, 
Camille re-directed his flight towards the 
wood ; where perceiving that all in the direction 
of the holly thicket was still silent and desert- 
ed, he attempted to skirt die plantations to- 
wards the road, and ascertain whether any 
traces were visible of Bauveau and the carriage, 
— to the arrival of which he looked as the sole 
possibility of safety for the surviving inmates 
of Florincthun. But, alas ! there was little 
chance that environed as they were by ene- 
mies and assassins, they should reach the 
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high-road without being recognized and ar- 
rested ! 

Panting with haste and agitation, he at- 
tained a hillock on the outskirts of the wood, 
which commanded the route in either direc- 
tion ; but the only objects that met his view 
were a group of drunken labourers reeling 
towards the village, roaring snatches of the 
Marseillois Hymn, and sinking under the 
weight of various packages evidently forming 
part of the pillage of the chateau ; and further 
on, the body of a man half concealed in the 
rushes of a ditch by the road-side, which ap- 
peared to be that of a person of respectability, 
and which, for a moment of unutterable pain, 
he believed to be that of his unfortunate 
domestic! — But as he was leaping into the 
road to satisfy his anxiety, he detected, at 
the extremity of an opposite field, the car- 
riage of which he was in search making its 
way with* some difficulty along the cart-track of 
the traversed. Instantly hailing Bauveau 
whom he joyfully recognized upon the driving- 
seat, Valazy motioned to him to advance no 
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further, dreading that the appearance of an 
equipage on the Florincthun road might excite 
suspicion. He now flew back to the thicket, 
and taking once more, into his arms the pre- 
cious burthen rendered doubly precious by the 
•perils of the hour, succeeded in guiding his 
companions in safety towards the auspicious 
place of rendezvous; — they crossed the road 
without molestation,— and in anothtjr minute, 
the Marchioness, her child, and Mademoiselle 
de Mirepoix, were deposited in the carriage. 

" My servant Toinon, must, with your per- 
mission, become your companion," whispered 
Valazy to Mademoiselle de Mirepoix, who was 
supporting the senseless figure of her cousin. 
" Armed as I am, I will occupy the seat by 
the coachman till we attain the Calais road. 
You, Bauveau, must also accompany us; for 
there remains no chance of finding my horses 
at the chateau, which is now in the possession 
of the brigands." 

" Pardon me, Sir," said Bauveau, " but for 
both our sakes it is requisite that I should 
return to Paris without delay. I have friends 

b 5 < 
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at Meaux from whom I can easily obtain a 
conveyance." 

" As you will, my good and faithful ser- 
vant," said Camille, giving him his hand. 
" The time admits not of thanks, — but rely 
on my future gratitude." 

*f One word more l n interposed the young 
man, with moistened eyes. " The children of 
Madame la Marquise ; — surely you placed but 
one in the carriage ?* 

" Hush r said Camille, cautiously ; " the 
other is lost to us ; but they are not yet ac- 
quainted with its, death." 

" Console yourself on that point, Sir, — the 
child is safe ! In crossing the adjoining mea- 
dow, I observed at a little distance a female 
servant bearing in her arms a little giri. of 
superior condition; and imagining it might 
be one of the Florincthun fugitives, tried to 
attract her attention; but as my cries only 
accelerated her speed, I did not dare adventure 
further delay * 

" Thank God ! thank God ! the poor babe 
is spared f* cried Valazy. " We shall doubt- 
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less overtake them ;-«-but if not, I charge ami 
implore you, Bauveau, quit Dot the neighbour- 
hood of Meaux till you have recovered the 
child. Let them accompany you back to Paris, 
to the care of your excellent wife." 

Camille now gave the signal for departure ; 
— but, x alas ! notwithstanding the deliberate 
pace at which the vehicle was compelled to 
follow the deep cart-ruts of the route, Ca- 
mille from his elevated post could discover no 
trace of the fugitives; and having soon at- 
tained the point of the high-road from whence 
they were to pass into that leading to Senlis, 
and thence to Beauvais, he dared not en- 
counter for his companions the dangers of 
delay in so perilous a moment. Satisfied 
that' he could entrust the prosecution of 
the search to the faithful and humane Bau- 
veau, he initiated the coachman into the 
eventual direction of their journey ; and after 
a hasty word of farewell to his worthy do- 
mestic, the vehicle proceeded at a more rapid 
rate of speed along the lofty avenue skirting 
the road towards Senlis. At the first inn, 
where a relay waited his arrival, Camille 
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Allied for pen and ink, and proceeded to 
make out a formal certificate, which gave 
him an apparent authority of arrest over the 
little party, in case any inquiry should arise 
among the provincial authorities; while his 
own appearance on the box, armed, and wearing 
the national uniform, and that of a soldier of 
the National Guard stationed with the ladies 
within, gave an air of probability to the plot. 

Meanwhile, from hour to hour, Valazy had 
occasion to note with exultation that Emiline still 
remained unconscious of the actual situation of 
her affairs ; for he dreaded beyond all things 
her first perception of the absence of her 
favourite * child. He persuaded the afflict* 
ed Mademoiselle Mirepoix to accept the sus- 
tenance of a little bread and wine at the first 
station where he was compelled to have re- 
course to post-horses; and satisfied that when 
the difficulty of this transition was satisfactorily 
adjusted, the remainder of their journey was 
clear and safe before them, he placed Mar- 
min with B6noit the postilion, on the seat, 
and took his place within, as the companion of 
the unhappy women who owed so much to hi s 
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protection.— It was this change of position 
which first arrested the notice of the unfor- 
tunate Marchioness, and roused her mind to 
partial consciousness !— 

" My brother Camille !' my good brother P 
she murmured, with a mournful air of mental 
alienation. " Why, — why have you tarried 
so long ? — Did not Laporte acquaint you with 
our danger? — Did he not tell you, Camille, 
that I had sent to implore your protection ?" 

Valazy, painfully agitated by the condition 
of Madame de St. Florentin, and by the pros- 
pect of the approaching explanation, bowed 
profoundly in reply ; while little Aglai, who had 
been sleeping in his arms, waked by the sound 
of her mother's voice, began to urge her in- 
fantine claim to notice in. a manner calculated 
to accelerate the evil. 

" Mamma ! dearest mamma ! kiss poor 
Agla6 r cried the child, in the imperfect arti- 
culation of infancy. " They have taken away 
my sister and Ma'amselle Louise; and this 
soldier-gentleman will not let me visit my 
grandpapa.'" 

Both Valazy and Leonie de Mirepoix were ap- 
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prehensive that the crisis they had been so eager 
to procrastinate was now at hand ; but it was 
with a degree of satisfaction mixed with horror 
that they heard the unfortunate Madame de St. 
Florentin reply in a frightful whisper, " Be 
patient, sweet! — be patient, Agla6! Do you 
not know that we are going to Versailles? 
Your grandfather is in attendance on the King, 
Aglae' ; and your father is at Rambouillet with 
Monsieur; and little Emiline — Emiline — 
Emil " and again she sank back in the car- 
riage in the same state of exhaustion and stupor 
with which she had been mercifully visited, 
since the paralyzing spectacle of' the butchery 
of the venerable Due de Navelles extinguished 
her mental perceptions. 

" Better, far better that it should be thus 
with her !" said L£onie de Mirepoix to her 
distressed companion : " during this torpor 
of the mind and body, nature will re-invigo- 
rate her powers, to meet the grievous tidings 
which await her. My poor cousin has been con- 
demned to dreadful bereavements during these 
terrible troubles; — a husband, a father, a 
child r 
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"Hush I" whispered Valazy, u she may pos- 
sibly overhear you." 

" No ! her slumbers are as heavy as the 
wreck of every shattered nerve can render them ! 
Suffer me, therefore, Monsieur Valazy, before 
I thank you for my own valueless life which I 
feel myself to owe to your interposition,— suffer 
me to express the gratitude of my whole family 
for the liberation of my dear brother." 

" I have not ventured, Mademoiselle, to al- 
lude to Monsieur le Chevalier ; believing him 
to have been an inmate of Florincthun, — and 
missing him from the diminished circle of the 
survivors." 

" I trust in the mercy of Heaven, that Mire- 
poix is safe P she replied. " I have little 
doubt, that the sudden rising of the villagers 
was actuated by their knowledge that Reginald 
and the P£re Desenne had been despatched 
yesterday morning by my uncle into Lorrain, 
to ascertain the condition of his estate of Navel- 
les. Poor Reginald will return to-morrow to 
Florincthun — to find it a pile of ruins, and 
to imagine his family and friends buried be- 
neath r 
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" Console yourself on Monsieur le Chevalier's 
account,MademoiseUe !" said Valazy, who, with 
all his generosity of mind, could never prevail 
on himself to sympathize in the afflictions of 
Madame de St. Florentines favourite cousin. 
** The destiny from which Providence has re- 
cently deigned to extricate your brother, leaves 
you nothing to regret touching his personal 
circumstances." 

With much feeling and much delicacy, he 
now proceeded to acquaint her with the mas- 
sacre which had been depopulating the prisons 
of Paris, during the terrible scenes acted at 
Florincthun ; and L^onie, who had many be- 
loved friends and relatives confined within those 
savage receptacles, was now divided between 
the anguish with which she contemplated their 
destiny, and her self-gratulation on the escape 
of her brother. 

" Bewildered as I am by all this wretched- 
ness," said she, after a long and fearful pause, 
« by all the horrible scenes I have lately wit- 
nessed, and which still appear but as some 
frightful dream, — I have never inquired, Mon- 
sieur Valazy, to what shelter you are about to 
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conduct us. I perceive that we are on the 
route to Calais; — tell me, is emigration inevita- 
ble — must we indeed fly to England ?" 

" I trust not ! w replied Valazy* " I cannot 
but hope, that the flagrancy of the crimes re- 
cently committed in Paris and the environs, will 
call forth a severity of retribution, such as 
must effectually terminate the licentious career 
of revolutionary violence. Meanwhile, Made- 
moiselle, it is my intention to render the humble 
and obscure residence of my mother, who inha- 
bits a farm in the neighbourhood of Samer, a 
refuge for those to whom she will eagerly devote 
the affectionate attentions their condition may 
require." 

Mademoiselle de Mirepoix, an orphan from 
her birth, — who, like most of the daughters 
of the nobility, had been educated at Pan- 
th£mont, with the view of eventually unit- 
ing her destinies with those of her cousin 
Am£d& de Navelles, knew little of the con- 
nexion of the Valazy family with that of her 
uncle ; for, during her own infancy, Madelon 
had already quitted her nursling and was esta- 
blished as the fermi£re of Grand Moulin. Ca- 
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mille perceiving her air of surprise, proceeded 
with stern humility to elucidate the fact. * 

. " My mother, Mademoiselle, was for many 
years a domestic servant to the Due de Navel- 
les; and the devotion with which you have 
already seen me apply my whole heart and soul 
to the assistance of the Marchioness de, St. Flo- 
rentin, derives its warmth from the kindness 
with which, in former days, she deigned to ac- 
cept the services of her foster-brother." 

" Ah ! it is Madelon, of whom I have so 
often heard my uncle and cousins speak ; — it is 
Madelon, then, who will afford us a home in our 
misfortunes ? — I am satisfied ! for I know that 
poor Emiline will derive the utmost comfort 
from the presence of one whom she loves as a 
mother." 

Camille was gratified by this uppremedi- 
tated corroboration of Madame de St. Flo- 
rentines fidelity to her early connexions. He 
had the satisfaction of seeing his tired com- 
panions visited by slumbers as heavy as those 
of the child whose little head was pillowed 
in his bosom; and even ventured to afford 
them a few hours' respite from their fatigues, 
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in the H&tel de FEurope at Abbeville ; whence 
he despatched the courier to his mother, 
announcing their immediate arrival, and afford- 
ing some indications of the dreadful event ori- 
ginating their journey. They renewed their 
progress with renovated strength ; and late in 
the evening of the second day, the little party * 
traversed the avenue of Manoir. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Still harping on my (laughter ? 

Hamlet. 



Without having formed the slightest anticipa- 
tion of the afflicting state of mental alienation 
in which the Marchioness would be restored to 
her tenderness, Madelon had pre-arranged her 
immediate removal to her sleeping room ; which, 
following the preceding bent of her intellectual 
delusion, Emiline persisted in mistaking for her 
apartment at Versailles. Addressing her trem- 
bling old nurse as Madame de Tourzel, and' 
Mademoiselle de Mirepoix as the Comtesse 
Pauline, she solicited an immediate audience 
of Marie Antoinette ; — assuring them that the 
absence of St. Florentin was only caused by his 
imprisonment in the hands of Maximilien Va- 
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lazy. On their entreaty that she would defer 
the interview until morning, as her Majesty had 
already retired to rest, the poor maniac, with a 
vacant smile accepted their proposal, and in- 
stead of exhibiting the refractory petulance 
which Madelon anticipated, suffered herself 
to be undressed, and on condition that little 
Aglae should be placed within her arms, laid 
herself quietly down to sleep. Madame Valazy 
was, however, too apprehensive of some sudden 
paroxysm to quit the room, but during the 
night, watched with fond solicitude by the side 
of her nursling; while L6onie de Mirepoix, 
wearied out by fatigue and the tumult of her 
feeKagBv ittM to an adjoining chamber. 

Meanwhile Canulle, though he had now at- 
tained that long- wished for haven of security 
in which he had latterly despaired of placing 
the beloved object of his solicitudes, was 
greeted on his arrival by fresh vexations, for- 
btddng all hope of that respite from mental 
and bodily exertion, which the unexampled 
vicissitudes of the last four days rendered so 
indispensable. Among the persons assembled 
at the foot of the avenue of Manoir to greet 
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the arrival of the carriage, the importunate 
presence of old Delplanque, — who, on the 
announcement of the coming guests insisted 
on remaining to seek further explanations 
relative to his daughter, — forced itself upon 
his notice. He observed the old mercer 
busying himself with a thousand officious 
directions to Tonton as to the most advan- 
tageous mode of turning the carriage in the 
little court, and the best position for the Ian- 
therns which were to enlighten the path of its 
inmates ; and he was even commencing a long 
oration to the bewildered Emiline, with the 
offer of the u thnmgnage de Thommage de son 
plus profond respect* when Madelon unce- 
remoniously pushed him by the shoulders into 
the' sitting-room, and turned the key upon his 
opposition — while she rescued from his officious 
curiosity the terrible spectacle of Madame de 
St. Florentine afflictions. 

The next precautionary measure taken by 
Valazy after dismissing the post-horses, was to 
distribute arms to Antoine Marmin, to B&ioit 
the postilion, and Tonton; and to cause the 
gates of the avenue and court to be locked and 
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barred ; while, before the latter, a broken cart 
was so disposed as to prevent the appearance of 
recent passage. After these operations, he was 
proceeding to seek refreshment in the chamber 
habitually devoted to his own use at Manoir, 
when, in passing along the corridor, his ears 
were assailed by violent attempts from within 
to break down the door of the salle a manger. 
His first movement was to lay his hand on the 
pistol in his bosom, under a persuasion that the 
house was attacked; his next was to recoil 
with horror in the dread that these acts of vio- 
lence might proceed from the delirious excite- 
ment of Madame de St. Florentin; — but both 
apprehensions were calmed in a moment by the 
sound of a thousand mellifluous execrations 
and accusations, uttered in the voice of the 
irate Sieur Delplanque !— Although but little 
inclined to the liberal side in politics, he was 
even heard to mingle a variety of adjurations 
touching the liberties of the subject and the 
rights of man, in the recapitulation of Ijis per- 
sonal grievances ! 

Nor did the indignation of the furious old 
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gentleman subside, when he found himself in- 
debted for his release from durance to the con- 
temned interference of Monsieur le Capitaine 
Valazy; and for some minutes, his remon- 
strances touching his personal incarceration 
and his invectives touching the personal abduc- 
tion of his daughter, were so singularly and 
inextricably blended, that Camille judged it 
best to allow the explosion of his verbosity to 
expend itself, ere he attempted explanation or 
apology. But the great soul of the mercer 
waxed hot within him ; and it was some time 
before the humming-top gave any symptoms of 
weariness in its vibrations. 

" I — Sir," said he, " mm qui vous park — 
I — Jean — Thomas — Alexandre Delplanque — a 
name well-known at the court of Versailles — I 
received you, Sir, in ingenuous confidence, into 
the tender bosom of my family ; I made your 
provincial obscurity worthy of acceptance in 
the high circle of the court of France; I 
feasted you under my own domestic roof-tree— 
cherished you during the tedious hours of sick- 
ness! When others would have shunned a 
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young events whom the common voice of fame 
.had reprobated with the name of assassin — 
when other s " 

" You must pardon me, Sir, for interrupting 
a recapitulation of favours which I am far 
from inclined to deny, in order to solicit an 
immediate explanation of your accusations 
against my conduct towards a young lady, 
whom I am grieved to hear inculpated in 
groundless and offensive insinuations." 

" How, Sir ! Do you then presume to deny 
the fact of having decoyed Mademoiselle Eu- 
phroisine Delplanque, my only and once esti- 
mable daughter, into becoming your compa- 
nion in Lorrain — your inmate in Paris — 
your " 

" I deny nothing f I have nothing to say 
to so absurd a charge !" replied Camille, petu- 
lant from the apprehension that the old man's 
vociferations would reach the ears, or at least 
disturb the rest of his unhappy guests. " The 
wretchedness of four sleepless nights — of four 
days distracted by the most atrocious spectacles 
of crime and misery — oppress my mind beyond 
all power of controverting your accusations. 

VOL. III. c 
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But a person has fortunately accompanied me 
to Manoir, who was at once an eye witness of the 
one brief interview which occurred between 
Mademoiselle Delplanque and myself at Bob- 
gelin ; and of the frightful circumstances under 
which she has recently sought an asylum in my 
dwelling at Paris." 

" Wretch ! you acknowledge then, that my 
unfortunate child is resident in your vile 
abode ?" 

Camille replied by commanding the attend- 
ance of young Marmin, and referring to hi* 
evidence all further explanation cm the subject ; 
while the fretful old man, although satisfied 
that no collusion could have been practised be- 
tween the master and his man, expressed himself 
highly discontented with the result of his cross- 
examination. 

" I perfectly agree with you, Sir," observed 
Camille coolly, " that the situation of your 
daughter in my abode is indecorous, and her 
stay in Paris in any, highly perilous to her own 
safety. I therefore presume to recommend 
that you depart instantly for the capital, and 
restore her to the respectability afforded by your 
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own protection. Yoh will not consider it an 
inhospitable suggestion on my part, if I remind 
you that the Diligence from Calais passes the 
end of the avenue of Manoir at midnight ; and 
that the delay of a few hours in a spot where 
the malice of her enemies has already reached 
her, might again prove fatal to the escape of 
Mademoiselle your daughter." 

" You are right, Sir," said Delplanque 
haughtily, as he accepted the written address 
tendered to him by Camille. " You are right, 
Monsieur Valazy ; although others might have 
felt the reluctance of delicacy in enforcing such 
an argument under their own roof, and at the 
approach of night But I have the honour, Sir, 
of bidding you farewell, and of assuring you 
that I shall find a moment to verify the truth 
of your account ; ay, Sir, and in case of any 
false entry, I shall render you severely account- 
able for the balance due to the indignation of an 
injured father." 

Valazy was too much exhausted to recom- 
mence his explanations. Begging his irritated 
inmate to issue such orders in the house as 
might best suit his comfort and convenience, 

c 2 
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he hastened to throw his wearied frame upon 
a bed ; and long before Monsieur Delplanque 
and his valise had been guided by Tonton and 
his lanthern along the avenue towards the Calais 
road, his feverish susceptibility was calmed into 
a profound sleep. 

" The events we eagerly desire," says La 
Bruy&re, " rarely occur; or they happen at ft 
moment and under circumstances which diminish 
the pleasure they originally promised." 

If Camille Valazy, from his first hour of ma- 
turity until the present, could have pointed 
out a hope dear to his heart, an event de- 
sirable beyond his most sanguine expectations, 
it would have been the power of conferring an 
important obligation on Madame de St. Flo- 
rentin. But, alas ! this eager wish had now only 
been gratified at the expense of the cruel sacri- 
fice of her father, — the loss ofherxhild; — and 
he felt how little it might avail to soften her 
feelings towards himself ! — The exertions he had 
effected in the preservation of her own life, 
would be for the future inextricably connected 
in her mind with a fatal catastrophe, such 
&& she would naturally labour to efface from 
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her recollection; and even his prompt obe- 
dience to her summons in the hour of danger, 
would be shunned amid the cruel reminis- 
cences attached to the destruction of Florino 
thun. 

So eagerly — so enduringly— had he wished 
to behold her sheltered with her family in the 
tranquil seclusion of his mother's farm ! — so long 
had he considered Manoir devoted to her ac- 
commodation I— And now she was there — be- 
neath the same roof — separated from him but 
by a wall, — watched by the mother who had 
cherished the infancy of both! — She was as 
much his own,— her destiny was connected with 
his by as close, by a chser bond of union than he 
had ever ventured to anticipate ! — and yet she 
appeared a thousand times more removed, more 
divided from him, than he had felt in regarding 
her as the heiress of Navelles,— as the wife of 
St. Florentin. At that period he had looked 
oil Emiline as so guarded round by friends 
and protectors, that there was no danger in the 
intensity of his affection ;— that he might ren- 
der ber, without hesitation, the idol of his secret 
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heart. Bat now that she was protected only by 
the sacred halo of misfortune— that she had no 
longer a father — a husband — to repel the pre- 
sumption of his gaze, he felt as if a wall of 
ice were interposed between them ; — that an 
empress upon her throne could not be more im- 
measureably elevated above his head ; —and that 
even the attentions due from him as the son of 
Madelon to his guests, must be paid with the 
strictest reserve, lest they should be regarded as 
an intrusion arising from their dependent con-* 
dition. 

Her health too,— dare he hope that the broken 
heart already withered by distress, would bear 
up against the miseries yet demanding its forti- 
tude ? — Could he expect that the vacant, wander- 
ing eye which he had now gazed upon for hours 
without attracting its recognition, would ever 
resume the sweet intelligence of its former 
glance ? — that the fair cheek, blanched into the 
hue and temperature of marble, would ever 
become reanimated into the youthful glow of 
health and beauty ?— Would she ever smile 
again, as in the holiday of her wedded happi- 
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ness;~^ever waken anew to the joys of hvunan 
existence,— to the animating bounties of Heaven's 
creation ? 

Alas ! he was hopeless of such a change ; and 
the hideous dreams which soon distracted his 
unquiet rest were scarcely so much the result 
of the agitation and fatigue he had undergone, 
as of his desponding anticipations touching the 
future destiny of his beloved, of his afflicted 
Emiline! 

The following morning chanced to be one of 
intensely bright autumnal sunshines, which, in- 
stead of eheering the heart like the accidental 
brilliancy of the days of early spring, serve only 
to remind us that they embellish the latest fes- 
tivals of the closing year ;— that its best smiles 
are gone to swell the treasury of past recollec- 
tions, and are irrevocably abstracted from the 
sum of our earthly existence ! The hues of the 
decaying leaves — the mournful fragrance of a 
few scattered flowers half withered by the frosty 
night air—the sharpness of the distant land- 
scape,— the unnatural transparency of the atmo- 
sphere, — are all memorials of the departure of 
another summer ! 
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To the inmates of M anoir, these associations 
assumed a character of still more definite me- 
lancholy ! It was not .alone the sweetness and 
gladness of the noon-tide of the year which had 
fled from their enjoyment with the fleeting sea- 
son ; worldly prosperity — the best affections of 
the heart— the firmest reliances of the mind — 
were included in the wreck ! The institutions 
of their native land were broken up — its moral 
union disorganized beyond redemption— its 
name tarnished in the records of history ; while 
their own homes were made desolate — their own 
kindred precipitated into an ignominious grave. 
And all these united miseries appeared to jar 
against the feelings of the youthful Leonie 
for the first time, when she rose as in the 
common routine of existence, and gazed from 
the window of Manoir upon its little garden 
basking under the sunshine, and upon the tran- 
quil valley beyond, in whose narrow pastures, 
the cattle were rising lazily from their dewy 
lair, and turning to the fresh waters of the river 
which was seen to swell above its sedgy banks, 
from the closing of the mill-dam of Isques. 
All seemed so tranquil — so monotonously soft 
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and calm — Nature appeared to luxuriate with 
such unmolested security in the stillness of that 
obscure retreat, that she felt with a redoubled 
sense of wonder and personal injury, the infu- 
riated turbulence prompting the inhabitants of 
the distant metropolis to such efforts of crime 
and cruelty ! — 

What a contrast ! — the roaring of the fierce 
multitude in the court-yard of Florincthun — 
the flashing and rattling of the discharges of 
musquetry against the windows — the darkening 
volumes of smoke — the groans and shrieks of 
the little band of faithful followers which had 
remained true to its dying Seigneur; the fierce 
imprecations of the populace— the crackling 
flames gathering from wing to wing, of that 
beautiful pile ; — all had subsided into the holy 
tranquillity of a lonely valley, — into the murmur 
of the morning breeze among the elm-trees — 
the hum of Madelon's bees clustered over, lofty 
bushes of the Michaelmas daisy, — united with 
the twittering of the birds which had suspended 
their "procreant cradles" from the battlement 
of the little tower in which her chamber was 
situated ! — Willingly would she have persuaded 

c 5 
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herself that all the past was a hideous chimera ; 
but there were some terrible realities inter- 
mingled with her reminiscences, which forbad 
the delusion! From the parapet where Ma* 
dame de St. Florentines local knowledge of 
Florincthun fortunately pointed out a secure 
refuge from the search of the populace, Leonie 
had discerned the dreadful insults offered to 
•the remains of the Due de Navelles ; and be* 
held the savage immolation of his faithful La- 
porte, by the hireling assassins of Maximilien 
Valazy ! 

The condition of Madame de St. Florentin, 
too, was a dreadful corroboration of the veracity 
of her recollections; and although Mademoiselle 
de Mirepoix confidently anticipated the reco- 
very of the child which had been left behind, 
and her cousin's eventual restoration to sense 
and composure, yet she prepared herself to ex- 
perience the most painful emotion, now that the 
hurry and terror of their precipitate flight was 
at an end, on beholding the mental alienation of 
her beloved cousin. Leonie was a gentle and 
amiable, but inexperienced girl, whose childhood 
had been passed in the uneventful seclusion of a 
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convent ; upon the suppression of which she 
had been recently withdrawn from her dream' 
of torpid tranquillity, to mingle in scenes 
and in a circle of near relations, distracted by 
the worst persecutions of the revolution. A 
patient reliance on the mercy of Heaven, alone 
enabled her to wrestle with these new and 
unexpected terrors ; and the suggestions of a 
reasonable and well-ordered mind, prompted 
her to meet with self-possession the exigen- 
cies of her situation ; but she was now almost 
overcome with the consciousness of her own 
friendless and destitute condition, and by the 
necessity of relying on the mercy of compara- 
tive strangers for the succours so much needed 
by the unhappy Emiline. The first insti- 
gations of her heart, however, were those of 
gratitude; her morning prayers to Heaven, 
were motived by the most fervent thankfulness 
for her escape; and her morning salutations to 
Valafcy tempered with the most sincere and 
eager acknowledgments of her own obligations, 
and those of her cousin. 

" I will not shrink, Mademoiselle," said C*- 
mille, in reply, " from professions which appear 
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to relieve your own feelings; nay! I have 
pleasure in believing myself to have been the 
instrument of the liberation of the Chevalier 
your brother, and of securing your escape from 
yonder triumph of barbarity. But speak not 
to me, I conjure you, of the obligations of Ma* 
dame de St. Florentin ! The ties which bind us 
together are of too ancient and sacred an origin, 
to permit the existence of -such a word between 
us; believe me, they are far more familiar, 
more potent, and more holy, than might be 
supposed to bind together the illustrious and 
the humble — the worshipped beauty of Ver- 
sailles, and the passive and clod-like vassal of 
her father's lands." 

"No, no!" interrupted Mademoiselle de 
Mirepoix, with spirit. " Since you choose to 
limit the expressions of my gratitude, you 
must suffer me in return to circumscribe the 
tone of your own humility; and to regard 
the services you have done to my dear Emi- 
line your foster-sister, as a voluntary token 
of regard on the part of a French gentleman— 
the artificer of his own fortunes, and a grate- 
ful adherent to his early friendships ! You 
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cannot suppose, Monsieur Valazy, that the 
Navelles family have regarded you in a differ- 
ent light from the honourable position you have 
made your own, except through the warmer 
interest derived from their personal affection? 
—Pardon me, if I entreat that for the future 
you will desist from a show of deference, which 
the spirit of the times renders a painful and ab- 
surd distinction ; and which the gratitude of 
my own heart teaches me to regard as an un- 
kindness. Alas ! you are well aware that nei- 
ther Emiline nor myself, can boast of friends or 
protectors but those we have found at Manoir." 

Mademoiselle de Mirepoix's tears were a 
painful evidence of her sincerity ; but she soon 
checked them to reply to Camille's eager in- 
quiries touching the condition of Madame de 
St. Florentin. 

" Fortunately for herself and us, dear Emi- 
line still remains in the state of delusion which, 
from the moment of quitting Florincthun, ap- 
pears to have taken possession of her mind. She 
recognizes her child, and the tenderness of that 
connexion satisfies her heart ; but alas ! neither 
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her poor cousin nor your good mother have 
been able to attract her notice P 

" Does Madame la Marquise appear inclined 
tQ quit her chamber ? — perhaps the air, — the 
tranquillity of the valley " 

" Her intentions do not hold from minute to 
minute; she spoke of leaving her room, but 
the next moment a species of bewilderment 
overpowered her recollection ; and she sat down 
"with her head resting on her hand, in the atti- 
tude of a person labouring to recall her scattered 
thoughts." 

" At present," said Camille, with a deep 
sigh, " I scarcely dare determine on sending 
for medical advice. The aspect of a stranger 
might produce an alarming crisis ; nor could I 
be satisfied to draw the attention of the neigh- 
bourhood toward your residence here. We 
have every thing to dread from the treachery 
which originated the attack upon Florincthun.* 

" A disorder arising, like Emiline's, from 
moral causes, is beyond the power of earthly 
skill ; we must intrust her in all confidence to 
the physician of souls ! — But tell me, Monsieur 
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Valazy, have we any chance of gaining tidings 
of her child ? — I fear some interval may prompt 
her to notice the absence of little Emiline " 

" From hour to hour I expect intelligence 
from my confidential servant, announcing Ma- 
demoiselle de St. Florentines safety; when I 
will make immediate arrangements for her jour- 
ney hither." 

"Thanks, — thanks, — a thousand thanks!" 
cried Llonie, as she prepared to return to the* 
unconscious presence of her cousin. " Satisfied 
that we have no alternative but that of tres- 
passing on your hospitality, I do not hesitate to 
assure myself that it is granted with equal 
frankness and cordiality. While I remember 
that we have our lives to thank you for, I can 
feel no reluctance in sheltering them at Manoir," 
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CHAPTER III. 



Grief hath its twofold glance !— 

One— to the dark abyss of past affliction,--- 

And one to the far-nebulous horizon 

Whence dim-discovered sorrows threatening grow 

Into new storms and terrors ! 

Massinoer. 

If any thing could increase the intense emo- 
tion excited in the heart of Camille Valazy, by 
the condition of the Marquise de St. Florentin, 
it was the remembrance that it had its origin 
in the malicious wickedness of M aximilien, and 
the sight of its influence over his mother's feel- 
ings. Excepting in the instance of a trifling dis- 
turbance in the village of Navelles arising from 
the instigation of the same evil spirit, poor 
Madelon had witnessed nothing of the actual 
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progress of the revolution. She had quitted 
Grand Moulin rather in obedience to the coun- 
sels of old Laporte and to the prayers of her 
son, than from any personal apprehensions ; and 
amid the tranquil routine of her agricultural 
cares at Manoir, the occasional recital of the 
good Curt Blaisel, and even the tremendous 
narrative put forth by Jean Thomas Alexan- 
dre Delplanque, failed to impress upon her 
mind the horrors of the reality. She persuaded 
herself that her informants gained their intelli- 
gence from the public journals; which laboured 
under the disrepute of being the mere hired 
organs of faction. 

But Mademoiselle de Mirepoix's shuddering 
revelations admitted of no further doubt. The 
poor old Puke,— her ancient benefactor, — L&- 
porte, her coadjutor in fidelity and trust, — had 
been sacrificed to the blood thirsty 'animosity of 
the populace; — Florincthun — that historical 
monument of family importance, — Florincthun 
was in ashes ; — the good, the gallant St. Flo- 
rentin in his grave ; — and his child, his lovely 
and innocent child, abandoned to the murderous 
hatred of her father's enemies ! But of all 
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these, evils, — great as tbey were,— and appall* 
ing, — and humiliating,— •none struck upon her 
heart like the first aspect of the Marchioness. 
Throughout the night of her arrival, Madelon 
refreshed her vigils in tears ; and when in the 
morning she was greeted by her precious charge 
with the gracious smiles and sportive tones she 
was in the habit of bestowing on her favour- 
rite femme de chambfe> for whom she persisted 
in mistaking her good old nurse, but who was 
now alas ! lying cold and stiff among the ruins 
of Florincthun, — Madame Valazy wrung her 
hands in utter dismay at the terrible havoc be- 
fore her eyes. 

Soon, very soon, this cheerful mood of Efrii- 
line's deepened into extravagant gaiety. She 
laughed and sung, and called aloud on the 
familiar names of those whose ears were for 
ever closed against the sound; and at length 
burst into, peals of ungovernable and frightful 
laughter ; then on a sudden, without any vi- 
sible motive for the transition, checked her 
mirth, and subsided into her former state of 
lethargic despondency. A thoughtful scowl 
was on her brow ; yet it was evident that the 
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operations of her mind were wholly suspended. 
And in this condition did poor Madekm sit by 
her unconscious side ; attempting to sooth her 
into a more natural mood, by the fondest terms 
of motherly endearment ; and holding- between 
ha* own that fair white hand which she had 
seen enlarge from all the waxen and dimini- 
tive softness of infancy into the graceful sym- 
metry of womanhood. How often had Madekm 
fondled it in the unwitting playfulness of her 
childhood 1— and now Emiline was again before 
her eyes, — helpless and witless as a child J — 

While Mademoiselle de Mirepoix, sharing 
her anxieties, suggested a thousand modes in 
which to attract the attention of the sufferer, 
and direct once more the current of her thoughts 
into their natural channel, Camille had des- 
patched Tontoa to Samer to inquire for the 
letters to whose arrival he looked forward with 
so much anxiety ; and he now resolved to tra- 
verse the meadows towards Isques, in the hope 
of obtaining from the Curi some intelligence 
of the progress of the Prussian troops, and of 
the march of public events at Paris. He knew 
that Monsieur Blaisel, from his access to the 
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neighbouring chateaux of MM. de Campaigno 
and Rosamel, was acquainted with the popu- 
lar movements which must have followed his 
own hasty departure from Paris. Having warn- 
ed B6noit and Antoine to be on the alert in case 
of the appearance of strangers, and left them, 
briquet in hand, seated upon the trunk of a 
fallen tree near the head of the avenue, mutually 
recounting the actual horrors they had recently 
witnessed and the suppositious miracles of 
valour they had enacted, Valazy leapt over the 
stile leading beside the banks of Lianne towards 
the Condette warren, through the village of 
Isques ; — a path rarely followed unless by the 
inoffensive uncivilized peasants of the country, 
— a path where all was stillness, and solitude, 
and peace ! 

Of all the vicissitudes to which our existence 
is liable, there is perhaps none so striking as a 
sudden removal from the haste, and intemper- 
ance, and tumult, and population of a consider- 
able city, to the loneliness of a country land- 
scape ; — a loneliness where nothing appears to 
intervene betwixt our hearts and Heaven ! — 
Amid the noisy hurry of a metropolis, we close 
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our ears against that still small voice which in 
the silence of the fields speaks as with the 
stirring tone of a trumpet ;— that voice which, 
in the hearing of the first murderer, assumed 
the terrors of a rebuke spoken by the lips 
of the Almighty! — and harden our hearts 
against the suggestions which penetrate with- 
out difficulty into a bosom surrounded by sights 
and sounds of holiness. — To the guilty man it is 
terrible to meet himself as it were, face to face, 
in the solitude which God has filled with the 
gifts of his mercy ; — and to the afflicted one, it 
is as if his sufferings stood out for the first time 
in all their painful manifestation before his eyes* 
While Valazy hurried along those solitary mea- 
dows, — where it appeared so easy to doubt the 
very existence of the tumultuous throng of the 
capital with all its sanguinary luxuriance in 
crime, — his thoughts were less of the marvellous 
chain of events through which Emiline de Na- 
velles had been fated to realize his vision of 
abiding under his protection as a persecuted 
and distracted fugitive, — than of the desperate 
wickedness of the human heart when left to its 
unrestrained devices, as exemplified by the as* 
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sassins of La Force,— by the ravagers. of Flo- 
rinethun! 

Although he had attempted to tranquillize 
the mind of the agitated Mademoiselle de Mire* 
poix during her journey by discouraging the 
project of emigration, yet he was secretly per* 
suaded that the malice of Maximilien Yalazy, 
which had already demonstrated itself in such 
unshrinking excesses, would neglect no means 
of searching out his destined victims ; and hav- 
ing been recently made acquainted by Leonie 
with the designs of this hated ruffian on the 
hand of her cousin, his own feelings of loath- 
ing and horror assured him that there was no 
safety on the soil of France for the lovely 
object of his idolatry, while Max Valazy re* 
mained included among its ferocious legislators. 
But however satisfied that it would be no diffi- 
cult matter to quit the country, while the vici- 
nity of the ocean and the auspiciousness of the 
skies combined to favour their departure, yet 
with the prospect of speedily re-uniting her 
favourite child to the little group, he felt un- 
willing to profit by the helpless and unresisting 
condition of the unfortunate Madame de St 
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Florentine to remove her from a country still 
endeared to her by the possession of that cherish- 
ed treasure; and resolved, at all events, to sus- 
pend the preparations of their flight until some 
conclusive intelligence from Bauveau had satis* 
fied his mind with respect to the safety of little 
Emiline. 

Nor were his apprehensions diminished by 
the information which awaited him in the lowly 
dwelling of the good Cure, that the adminis- 
tration of Paris had already addressed circulars 
to the different communes of the Republic, in- 
viting the departments to follow the example 
of the capital, and evacuate their prisons by a 
general massacre of the captive aristocracy ; 
and stating that the Parisian populace, on the 
eve of marching to meet the enemy, had deter* 
mined on the extermination of a party which 
they must otherwise leave behind to slaughter 
their own wives and children. 

After communicating to Valazy the horrible 
extent of the massacre in Paris, the Cure 
aggravated the apprehensions of his visitor 
by a confession that a spirit .of disaffection 
had begun to manifest itself in the adjoining 
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valley, and that several considerable families of 
the commune had already sought safety in emi- 
gration. The inhabitants of Artois and the 
north of Picardy having forfeited through the 
evacuation of the country, the crowd of Eng- 
lish residents which from time immemorial had 
proved the source of their prosperity, began to 
turn for vengeance upon those whom they re- 
garded as the origin of this sudden deprivation. 
Our aristocrats, said the fickle Boulonais, have 
deprived us of work, of pay, of food ; — we will 
seek retribution at their hands by nourishing 
our destitution from their own substance. 

" In short," continued the Cure, with an air 
of profound resignation, " I feel assured that a 
day of reckoning is at hand ; and although I 
am fully prepared to tarry here and encounter 
difficulties and perils as many as the Almighty 
may have decreed for my earthly chastisement, 
so long as I can entertain the least hope of re- 
straining by the shepherd's voice a single lamb 
of my flock within the fold of Heaven, I cannot 
feel myself justified in counselling your pro- 
longed abode at Manoir. Madame Valazy her- 
self, by her benevolence and simplicity of mind 
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and manners, has acquired the affection and es- 
teem of every class throughout the district, 
and forms no part of the obnoxious race. But 
your unfortunate friends, Sir, would be but 
too easily recognized as fugitive nobles from 
some other department ; and, in affording a har- 
bour for their safety, your good mother might 
possibly even endanger her own. Females, 
Monsieur Valazy, have no longer a portion in 
this fated land ; and since their presence can in 
nought avail to its deliverance, assure yourself 
that they cannot too speedily quit the precincts 
of its desolation." 

"No alternative remains but emigration P 
exclaimed Camille, tossing his hands in despair. 
" Even those who would willingly cling to this 
sinking vessel, are driven from the deck by the 
violence of its inebriated mariners. — All is lost 
for France F 1 

"Not so," interrupted the Curt, mildly. 
"Even amid the storm raging round us, we 
may anticipate the rainbow of returning sun- 
shine. God will not abandon his people ! He 
permits pur afflictions for a time, but closes * 

vol. nit n 
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not his heart against the cry of Israel in her 
bondage." 

" Another doubt perplexes my mind," said 
Camille, removing the hand with which he 
had concealed his emotions. . " You have 
not witnessed — you do not imagine the condi- 
tion of our unfortunate guest. In my hurried 
interview with you last night, while I was still 
irritated and perplexed by the importunate folly 
of that blockhead Delplanque, I could not un- 
fold to you half the horrid truth— half the 
family afflictions our. noble friend has under- 
gone — half the cruel effect they have wrought 
upon her gentle feelings.'* 

"Nay, Monsieur Valazy, the loss of a hus- 
band — a father " 

" I had wished," continued Camille, " that no 
mortal eye should witness the mental alienation of 
the unfortunate daughter of the Due de Navelles, 
saving the one which watched over the casual- 
ties of her childhood, and can see in her aspect 
and actions only the innate loveliness of her 
uninjured nature. But I entertain a hope that 
the holy exhortations of your lips may reach 
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those wandering senses which are sealed against 
our voices ;— from the healing words of a mi- 
nister of her faith, I expect far more solid be- 
nefit than from the art of the physician." 

" Will you then permit me," said Blaisel, 
with the kindliness which marked his every 
thought and action; "will you permit me 
to accompany you back to Manoir P To com- 
fort the afflicted is as precious a duty of our 
vocation, as to guide the erring to repentance ! 
It was not always," he continued, reaching 
down his hat and glancing at his secular attire, 
" that I mingled with the children intrusted to 
my care, in a guise so little distinguishing as a 
pastor, and a teacher of the word of God; but 
I trust, Monsieur Valazy, that my lessons are 
not the less fervently imparted, nor my care 
the less actively bestowed, now that neither 
stole nor cassock dignify their precepts." 

As they approached the farm through pas- 
tures white with the flocks which formed the 
chief pride of the simple Madelon, Monsieur 
Blaisel vainly attempted to divert the attention 
of Valazy from his private distresses, by point- 
ing out to his notice the various improvements 

d 2 
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arising from his mother's vigilance and good 
order ; and by commenting, with the unaffected 
and manly piety becoming an ordained servant 
of the Almighty, upon the rich fertility of the 
land, and its testimony to the bounty and ten- 
derness of Providence. But Camille had no 
ears for his homily ; he perceived at a little dis- 
tance Tonton loosing into the paddock the 
blind pony on which he performed his daily pil- 
grimage to the post-office at Samer; and on 
hastening towards that very deliberate piece of 
human machinery* learned in the first place 
that " Sandis ! y'faismt diablement chiaud mt 
le grand catnin!" — and secondly, that no letter 
was to be heard of ! 

Camille was in despair; and still more so 
when, on the following day, and the next, and 
the next, the same answer was renewed ; till at 
length he grew apprehensive of exciting by his 
solicitude the suspicions of the post-master. 
Again he despatched a letter of inquiry and 
remonstrance to Bauveau, addressing it to the 
care of his notary ; and nothing but a reluctance 
to leave the inhabitants of Manoir to the de- 
fence of a feeble priest, and a handful of ser- 
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vants, prevented him from returning in person 
to Paris, to ascertain the destiny of the little 
girl, and the position of Mademoiselle Del- 
planque. Meanwhile, Blaisel had been intro- 
duced into the presence of the unfortunate suf- 
ferer by her kind hostess ; but only to accord 
to the mournful union of womanly beauty 
and more than infantine helplessness afforded 
in her aspect, the most paternal commiseration. 
His patient and oft renewed attempts to en- 
gage her attention in return, were wholly fruit- 
less; and the Cure soon began to visit his 
charge as a sympathizing friend, rather than 
with any hope of conducing to her recovery 
Instead of the usual restlessness peculiar to the 
temperament of persons intellectually disor- 
dered, Madame de St Florentin exhibited the 
most rigid immobility ; — sitting continually in 
the same spot, in the same attitude, with her 
eyes dilated into mournful vacuity. 

It had been suggested, and not unwisely, 
by Monsieur Blaisel, that as the distinguished 
appearance of the Marchioness, and of Made-* 
moiselle de Mirepoix, could not fail of exciting 
suspicion in case of a domiciliary visit on the, 
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part of the authorities of Samer, it might be 
advisable for them to assume the peasant cos- 
tume, and the character of relatives of Madelon, 
arrived from her native province to assist in the 
labours of her household ; and a dress was ac- 
cordingly prepared for each by the diligence 
of L6onie, after the model of the garments 
worn by Tonton's helpmate. She anticipated, 
indeed, that her cousin might possibly be roused 
to notice this change of vesture, and to resent 
the removal of her widow's weeds ; but, alas ! 
Emiline suffered herself to be arrayed in this 
unwonted and unnatural guise without observa- 
tion or resistance ! 

From motives of respect towards herself, as 
well as from the repugnance of affection, Ca- 
mille forbore to enter the presence of the suf- 
ferer; but having one day accompanied Made- 
moiselle de Mirepoix as far as the little church of 
Audisques, lying in the angle of the road from 
Manoir to Neufchatel, in order to renew her 
prayers for her afflicted relative and her unhappy 
country, before the altar of God, he perceived, 
on re-entering the meadows fronting the man- 
sion house, and approaching the little tower in- 
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habited by the Marchioness, the gaunt figure 
of Tonton returning from his usual embassy 
to Samer, and elevated his voice to inquire for 
letters. A minute afterwards the window of 
Emiline's apartment was thrown open by Ma* 
dame Valazy, who made eager signs that both 
should join her without delay. — By some 
strange association, the sound of Camille's voice, 
which she heard for the first time since her 
indisposition, had penetrated to the heart and 
. mind of the invalid ! — 

" That is my good brother Camille's voice !" 
she suddenly exclaimed ; " I sent for him so 
long — so very long ago ! and he has come at 
last to save me! Ah! ma bonne maman!" 
she continued, turning towards Madelon with a 
look of recognition, and throwing her arms 
round her neck— " I have been so miserable, 
and so harshly treated since we parted: had 
you been with me, dearest friend, I should not 
have suffered so severely J— But where is Ca- 
mille?" 

It was on this sudden change, that Madame 
Valazy summoned her son and Mademoiselle de 
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Mirepoix ; and she had the satisfaction of per* 
ceiving that their appearance produced no re- 
lapse of symptoms on the part of her patient. 

" Leonie ! my dear cousin !" she exclaimed, 
as she entered the Toom. " Why did you 
suffer them to remove me to this strange place, 
away from my father ?— Here we are again at 
Navelles ! — a place I had so solemnly promised 
myself never to revisit ; and my poor father is 
left alone at Florincthun among all those fierce 
democrats.'" 

" Pardon , me !" replied Mademoiselle de 
Mirepoix, with great presence of mind. * Every 
thing at Florincthun is now as tranquil as you 
see it here ; and my uncle is not alone, — little 
Emiline is bearing him company." 

" And why am I sent hither with only this 
darling child ?" she resumed, snatching her 
Aglae with eagerness from Madelon's knee, and 
covering her little cheeks with kisses. 

*' You have both been indisposed, dear cou- 
sin !" answered Leonie, with tremulous lips; 
" and you are residing here to avoid the dan- 
ger of infection to the family.'" 
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M Ah! very true — I had forgotten that!" 
said Emiline, resuming her air of childish im- 
becility in so frightful a manner, that Madelon 
already apprehended a renewed paroxysm. 

But her fears were unnecessary ; from that 
first interval of reason, Emiline never relapsed 
into her former torpid unconsciousness. She 
wandered at times, and never sufficiently reco- 
vered herself to doubt the veracity of the state* 
ments she received; nor could any thing be 
more afflicting than the air of feeble credu* 
lity with which she daily demanded of Valazy — 
" I am better to-day, Camille — am I not ? 
Shall I not soon be sufficiently recovered to go 
back to Florincthun ?" — Her restoration was, 
in fact, as gradual as her seizure had been 
abrupt. Every day her anxious attendants 
could perceive some trifling amendment— some 
more distinct arrangement of ideas ; and so sa- 
tisfied was L£onie that perfect comprehension 
of all the past, and all the present, would only 
renew her agonizing terrors for the future, 
that Camille was the only person who still 
murmured touching the retardment of her re- 
covery. 

d 5 
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It was at this period that the paternal Zeal 
and kindness of the worthy Curi became effec- 
tual. The rebellious mood of his parishioners 
fortunately left at his disposal a larger portion 
of leidfere than he had ever yet encountered 
since his settlement at Isques; which was all 
passed in companionship with the invalid at 
Manoir, in attempting, by the tone of his dis- 
course, — by his instructions both read and 
spoken, — to bring her into a frame of mind to 
endure the mighty trials she had still to under* 
go. By degrees, a considerable portion of the 
dreadful truth was partly related and partly 
recalled by a spontaneous effort to her mind ; 
and Valazy, who watched her with the same 
doating solicitude that directs the eyes of a 
parent to a favourite child, had. the satisfaction 
of perceiving that Heaven tempered the wind 
to the shorn lamb, — that the tears which 
flowed silently and soothingly, from the eyes of 
Madame de St. Florentin as she leaned on 
his arm, when every evening at dusk she was 
persuaded to drag her feeble limbs along the 
avenue of Manoir, were as balm to the wounds 
of her filial tenderness. She was, however, 
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still persuaded of the safety and health of her 
little girl, whom Camille assured her to be 
resident at Paris under the care of Mademoi- 
selle Delplanque, and of his own household; 
and in order to calm her solicitudes, the 
Marchioness was promised that she should re- 
turn to the capital the first moment the resto- 
ration of her bodily strength would sanction 
the attempt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Die ?— -So would sullen children ! — 
Women that want their wills— slaves disobedient, 
That fear the law, would die ; the noblest live 
And brave their fate. 

Bonouca. 



Leonie de Mirepoix had endured her perils 
and afflictions with a degree of fortitude such as 
could have been very little expected from her 
youth and inexperience ; and so long as her im- 
mediate attentions were required by the miserable 
condition of her cousin, had resolutely closed 
her eyes upon her personal sorrows. But now 
that the health of Emiline was partially re- 
stored, she no longer hesitated to confide to 
Madame Valazy and Camille her painful anxie- 
ties respecting the destiny of her brother ; and 
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to implore the assistance of the latter in seeking 
intelligence of his welfare, and acquainting him 
with her own. She entertained very little 
doubt that the Chevalier and the P4re De* 
senne, on learning the disasters at Florincthun, 
— where an opinion was prevalent that Madame 
de St. Florentin and her family had perished 
in the flames, — would direct their flight with* 
out delay to Cond^s army ; and if this were 
indeed the case, there remained no possibility 
of present communication with their friends. 
Whenever the question was agitated in the 
presence of Emiline, she enlarged on her 
own interest in the fate of her cousin Reginald 
with a degree of frankness which almost obli* 
terated from Valazy's mind his former sus- 
picions of her partiality ; and referred herself 
so confidingly to his services in favour of the 
Chevalier, that he was more gratified than 
vexed by the expression of her solicitude. 
She had been made acquainted, in a qualified 
manner, with the massacre of the prisoners in 
Paris; and was fully aware of the extent of 
Mirepoix's obligations to her foster-brother. 
" You were so kind — so prompt, CamiUe,* 
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said she, " in your interposition, that Reginald 
must be aware of owing his preservation solely 
to your assistance. But when have you -been 
otherwise than kind and prompt in your exer- 
tions for me and mine P — St. Florentines dying 
instructions,— nay ! the very air I breathe in 
this heavenly solitude, remind me of a thousand 
—thousand motives of gratitude. How strange, 
Camille ! that the dearest friend and deadliest 
enemy I own upon this earth, should be record- 
ed in my prayers by the self-same name ; — for, 
thank Heaven ! I am still able to pray for for- 
giveness for my father's murderer !" 

" In the exertions you are thus pleased to 
over-rate, Madam," replied Valazy, " I do 
but fulfil a sacred duty, — although one which 
is powerfully advocated by my own feelings." 

" No ! dear Camille,— this generous profes- 
sion does not deceive me. I know that in serv- 
ing the cause of one of the aristocracy, you 
have opposed your own principles, and disre- 
garded your own opinions. — I am aware that 
you renounced a highly advantageous position 
at Lyons in order to forward the cause of 
liberty, and assist in the regeneration of the 
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constitution ; and however I may contemn the 
nature of your political creed, be assured I am 
fully conscious of the extent of the sacrifice 
you have made in favour of my family." 

" Of yourself— yourself only !" replied Va- 
lazy, with inadvertent emphasis. " You, who 
are united to my heart by the closest and holiest 
ties which can subsist unsupported by the claims 
of kindred, — you, Madam, have blinded me to 
the position of my native country — to the de- 
mands of my own interest ; but the Due de Na- 
velles, as the mere patron of my family — 
forgive me if I offend you ! — had forfeited hi« 
claims upon my devotion. Throughout the 
stormy period of the Revolution, I have fixed 
my eye on one frail vessel buffeted by its 
commotions ; still repeating to myself, Let me 
but prove the pilot to guide it into a haven of 
peace, — let me but see her safe, — prosperous^ 
—happy " 

" Ah ! CamiUe," interrupted the Marchio- 
ness, clasping her hands, " happiness is a 
thing beyond my reach, — beyond even the 
granting of your zealous attachment ; — it would 
be more easy for France to renew the ancient 
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institutions she has demolished, and close up 
the grievous wounds she has inflicted, than for 
Emiline de St. Florentin to experience one 
future hour of unmingled joy ! — I have chil- 
dren, and I will live for them !— but happi- 
ness ! " 

M Our lives, which are the gift of God," said 
Madelon, who was present at this conversation, 
" are never beyond the reach of his blessings ! 
His mercy has decreed that our heaviness shall 
not alway prevail— that joy shall come with the 
morning — that time shall impart comfort to the 
severest afflictions.* 

These arguments, which were frequently re- 
newed among the little party so strangely 
gathered into a family group at Manoir by the 
influence of impending danger — as the creatures 
pf the earth crowd together for mutual support 
in the darkness of a storm — gradually produced 
a degree of intimacy, an interchange of opinions 
and feelings, between Valazy and Emiline, such 
PS ages passed in their original circumstances, 
could never have effected. He was careful to 
shun all intrusion on the presence of his mo- 
ther's gentle guests at hours rendering his so- 
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ciety a constraint ; but in truth, the company of 
a faithful friend, an enlightened scholar, and 
discriminating counsellor, was accounted by 
them a valuable and gratifying resource. L£o* 
nie, who was acquainted with Valazy only in 
the light of a gentleman of highly prepossessing 
person and address, spoke of him, and to him, 
with equal consideration and regard ; and Emi- 
line who, as a daughter of the Due de Navelles, 
had in former days accustomed herself to dwell 
somewhat too strongly on the meanness of his 
origin, now unconsciously acquired towards him 
the air of estimation she beheld him receive from 
others. He had ceased to be the Camille of 
Grand Moulin in her recollection ; he was now 
only the dearest of her friends— the defender of 
her husband — the preserver of her children ; 
and if she was sometimes prompted to wonder at 
her cousin's comments on his personal attractions, 
and the charms of his character, it was that she 
beheld him in a light still more sacred and re- 
verential. 

With the encouragement conveyed by this 
alteration of manner and by the unlimited ad- 
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vantages of their relative position,. it was not 
wonderful that Valazy should suffer his former 
feelings to renew their fatal potency in his bo- 
som. Reckless of coining dangers— of political 
terrors—- he gave himself up to the rapturous 
intoxication of the hour. Day^pfter day he 
allowed himself to sit listening to her voice- 
to gaze upon her beauty ; and, without further 
project or expectation, luxuriate in that self- 
abandonment of passion which acknowledges 
in the wide universe only the existence of its 
one engrossing object He had already obtain- 
ed Madame de St. Florentine assent to his pro- 
ject of emigration ; and it was settled among 
them that immediately on the arrival of little 
Emiline from Paris under the guidance of 
Bauveau and his wife, the whole party should 
embark for England, till the amended desti- 
nies of their native country should afford a re- 
newal of national tranquillity. 

Yet in spite of himself, Camille could not re- 
press a thousand vague presentiments of further 
mischief. Often in the midst of his happiest 
and most familiar acceptance in the society of 
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the two noble cousins, — when by the lecture of 
interesting works or by desultory conversation, 
he had succeeded for a time in withdrawing 
their attention from their unfortunate situation, 
he would fly from their presence, mount his horse, 
and seek th^wild solitudes of the sand-hills 
and the sea-shore ; or plunge himself into the 
depths of the forest of Hardelot, with its melan- 
choly waste of sere and yellow leaves ; — writhing 
beneath a sense of his present infatuation, and 
future wretchedness. 

u When all these commotions shall have 
ended," said he, as he wandered listlessly among 
the wild tracks of the woods, " when the tranquil 
routine of social order shall be re-established in 
France, Emiline will soon learn to regard me 
as the abject thing I am; and I shall have 
preserved her but to become the prize of one 
more richly gifted with the adventitious distinc- 
tions of society. The very familiarity which 
appears to my deluded heart a precious and en- 
dearing token, is but the involuntary evidence 
of Emiline's sense of superiority ! — So conscious 
is her heart of the disparity between us, that 
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she sees no danger in admitting me to the inti* 
jnacy of friendship." 

Meanwhile, in spite of the temporary tran- 
quillity of the inhabitants of the happy valley, 
the progress of affairs in the capital was any 
thing but uneventful. Successful in every 
foreign struggle, the army of the north under 
Kellerman had driven back the Prussians 
from their rash conquests in Lorrain ; while 
in the South,* Chamberry was already occupied 
by Montesquieu, under whose banners, the un- 
known hero of the age was perfecting his mili- 
tary education ; and Custine pursued his east, 
ward course of successes in Alsace. < 

But in the metropolis itself, measures still 
more vital to the interests of the nation were 
accelerating the progress of the new order of 
things. The Legislative Assembly had been 
dissolved, to give place to the Convention; the 
first decree of the new Assembly.had effected the 
radical suppression of royalty ; and at the in- 
stigation of Collot d'Herbois, a strolling player 
—and of the constitutional Bishop Gr£goire, a 
Yillage-curate— who asserted in his vague ora- 
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tion, that " courts were the den of tyrants, and 
the history of kings the mere martyrology of 
nations," — France became a republic! 

Death was already decreed to all emigrants 
convicted of having borne arms ; the ordinary 
titles of the nobility were exchanged for those 
of citoyen, and citoyenne; a sentence of pro- 
scription was recorded against the royalists ; — 
and a public trial announced by the Con* 
vention to be held on the persons of its de- 
throned sovereigns. The military successes 
arising under the new administration served to 
dazzle the eyes of the people, and disguise its 
feebleness and incapacity ; the ferocity of the 
populace became privileged by the tone of its 
legislative rulers; while the aristocracy of France 
was daily humiliated by the sacrifice of fresh 
victims. 

But as if the sanguinary resolutions of the 
conventional Assembly were insufficient to sa- 
tisfy the thirst of the multitude, a secondary 
Convention pursued its deliberations in the an- 
. cient convent of the Jacobins ; boasting among 
its members, all the desperate and infamous 
characters of the metropolis, as well as all 
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those designing spirits of the democratic 
party, skilled to turn to account these instru- 
ments of mischief. Many of the leading De- 
puties of the Assembly did not hesitate to 
lend their pernicious eloquence to its de- 
bates, which were prolonged far into the 
depth of the night, — in a gloomy hall of the 
ancient monastery — lighted by a few scattered 
lamps, and crowded to suffocation with the low- 
est class of revolutionary ruffians. Projects 
and measures too horrible to proceed from the 
better order of patriots, were placed in the 
mouths of the more brutalized of the throng ; 
who were scarcely conscious of the true meaning 
of the atrocities they were taught to utter. 
The sittings of the conclave were opened by the 
vociferation of hymns of barbarous triumph ; 
alternately gloomy as the menaces they illus- 
trated, and hideous from, the contrast of their 
unnatural gaiety;* and the correspondence of 
the fraternal societies of the provinces was next 
read for the advantage of the Parisian mem- 
bers — amounting to about fifteen hundred. 
Every evil passion, and every savage instinct, 
• Lacretelle. 
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was triumphantly exhibited by men, who plau- 
sibly affected to advance the cause of virtue and 
of liberty by indulgence in vices and crimes 
prohibited by religious creeds of whatever deno- 
mination, — and by the laws and customs of all 
civilized countries. 

One day when Camille was engaged in re- 
citing to Emiline and her companion the victo- 
rious progress of the republican troops in Pied- 
mont, and in attempting to interest their atten- 
tion by his lively sketch of the military enthu- 
siasm of his young friend of the artillery service 
-—Napoleon Buonaparte, — Tonton suddenly in- 
truded his uncouth structure into the apartment 
to announce that a gentleman,— a stranger,— 
was anxious to speak to le Capitaine. 

Both ladies started from their seats in tenor ; 
but Valazy assuring them that the mysterious 1 
stranger was only a municipal officer levying 
some circular tax, accompanied Tonton to the 
hall ; where, in the person of the stranger, he 
was greeted by the eager salutations of his 
servant Bauveau whom he hastened to conduct 
to his private apartment. 

" For the love of Heaven !" cried Valazy as 
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he closed the door, " why have you prolonged 
our anxieties by neglecting to forward intelli- 
gence ?" 

Bauveau mournfully waved his head. 

" You hesitate! — the child, — reply, I con- 
jure you, Bauveau !— is the little girl in 
safety ?" 

" Alas ! Monsieur le Capitaine — I cannot an- 
swer you. I have reason to hope that she is in 
good hands — but — " 

" You could not have exerted yourself," cried 
Valazy in despair — " you — " 

" Suffer me to explain the progress of my 
misfortunes," said the man, with an air of so 
much distress, that his master became doubly 
alarmed. 

" I had no difficulty, Sir, as you rightly 
suppose, in overtaking Ma'amselle Louise and 
her charge af Florincthun. After a few hours 
they were comfortably installed under the care 
of my wife ; and the poor young lady you 
left with us, — who was in a state of distrac- 
tion when she heard of your sudden departure, 
— appeared to comfort herself with the innocent 
playfulness of the little companion I had 
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brought her. For three days, Sir, all re- 
mained quiet and well, and poor Mademoiselle 
Delplanque was gradually recovering her 
strength and courage, when we were disturbed 
by the arrival of an old gentleman, her father ; 
who conducted himself in the most outrageous 
manner, and indulged in invectives and accusa- 
tions against his daughter, which my respect for 
you, Sir, forbids me to repeat." 

" I was persuaded that miserable old block- 
head would be the origin of mischief," cried 
Camille impatiently. " Go on-— go on. 1 " 

" Immediately on his arrival, he insisted that 
his daughter should quit your house without a 
moment's delay ; and I heartily wish that the 
common courtesies of life had not induced me to 
request he would defer removing Ma'amselle 
Euphroisine till morning. Already his indis- 
creet manner of seeking out your abode had 
excited suspicion; — before daylight, Sir, the 
house was invested for a domiciliary visit ; and 
though nothing suspicious was detected, Del- 
planque and his daughter were arrested as dis- 
guised aristocrats." — 

" I have no doubt he was consoled for his 

VOL. III. E 
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misfortune by falling under such a suspicion, 9 " 
said Camille peevishly. " Dolts ! — to mistake 
the daughter of Delplanque for Madame de St. 
Florentin P 

" Precisely, Monsieur le Capitaine. One of 
the officers persisted in recognizing her and the 
little girl, as the Marchioness and Ma'amselle de 
St. Florentin ; and the child when interrogated, 
naturally confirmed the suspicion by a frank 
acknowledgment of her own name." 

" But surely the ruffians did not drag to 
prison an innocent of Mademoiselle St. Floren- 
tine age ?* 

" The child was removed with Delplanque's 
daughter to the house of detention at the Car- 
melites ; while the old man and myself were con- 
ducted together to the Salp£triere. ,w 

" Alas ! my poor Bauveau — you have then 
been the inmate of a prison, while I ventured to 
accuse you of negligence in my service ?" 

" For nearly three weeks I suffered the gall- 
ing irritations of my own position, and the 
dread of your anxiety at my silence. My 
wife visited the wicket daily, consoling me with 
the assurance that Ma'amselle Euphroisine and 
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her little charge, on whom she bestowed a 
similar attention, were in health and safety; 
but I did not venture to direct suspicion to- 
wards Manoir by the communication. At the 
end of that period, I was discharged without 
further comment ; — and had the mortification of 
ascertaining that on the same day both Del- 
planque and the prisoners of the Carmelites 
were removed to some other prison; — which, 
alas ! my utmost efforts have failed in dis- 
covering." 

" Great God ! they have perhaps been already 
sacrificed !" 

" The records of the Hotel de la Justice con- 
tain no such registry ; I even hope they have 
been removed to the provincial Commune of 
Delplanque. But anxious for your further in- 
structions, I have placed my wife in safety 
with her family, — despatched Louise to her na- 
tive village,— And r M 

He was interrupted by the voice of Madame 
de St. Florentin at the door of the chamber, 
claiming admittance. Having ascertained the 
stranger to be no other than the Parisian do- 

e2 
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mestic of Camille, she flew to question him re- 
lative to the. situation of her child. 
. " Confirm every word you hear me utter," 
whispered Valazy to Bauveau as he hastened to 
open the door ;— and when Emiline, supported 
on the. arm of her cousin, staggered towards 
him, instead of giving her time to commence her 
interrogatories he assured her that Bauveau 
had left her child well and in good hands at 
Paris; but that Louise having quitted her 
charge, he did not venture on so long a jour- 
ney without female attendance. This state- 
ment was instantly and eagerly seconded by 
Bauveau; but the air of trepidation visible 
upon the countenances of both, could not escape 
the scrutiny of a mother ! 

" You are deceiving me! — I am persuaded 
you are deceiving me !" she exclaimed, turning 
to a deathlike paleness, and sinking into a chair. 

" Do not imagine such a thing, dearest 
cousin," said Mademoiselle de Mirepoix sooth- 
ingly. " You cannot suppose" 

" For* some days past . my suspicions have 
been awakened," faltered the Marchioness. 
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u Camille— who understands so well- the claims 
of affection — Camille, who knows the duties of a 
parent — and who, in his own person, would shrink 
from the perilous execution of none— Camille 
has attempted to dissuade me from returning to 
Paris and re-possessing myself of my helpleate 
child. Had any hope remained for me, wotild 
he have acted thus ? — No— no !— I see how it is 
— another of the best blessings of my existence 
has been wrested from me;— I have lost my 
precious Emiline !" 

" Not so, Madame la Marquise,* interrupted 
Bauveau respectfully ; " Mademoiselle de St. 
Florentin is safe— is — " 

" Camille f" cried EtniKne, suddenly rising 
from her seat, and with clasped hands advanc- 
ing towards the distressed Valazy ; — " you haw 
never deceived me, — you have been a true and 
stedfast friend,— do not, do not trifle with me 
now!" 

" Calm yourself, my beloved cousin !* mur- 
mured Mademoiselle de Mirepoix, dreading the 
effects of these renewed agitations upon the 
feeble frame of her unfortunate relative. 

" Camille ! you do not answer me !" persisted 
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Emiline, approaching her foster brother and 
seizing his unresisting hands within her own. 
—"Dearest Camille! — the truth — the whole 
truth ! — Is my child yet spared to me ? — " 

" On my life — on my honour — I have no in- 
telligence, Madam, to the contrary.'* 

" Alas ! alas ! he prevaricates ! n exclaimed 
the distracted mother ; f " he does not dare ex- 
plain himself more fully. One word more ; and 
as you value my existence, my reason — let it be 
explicit. Is my poor precious babe still resi- 
dent at Paris beneath your roof ?" 

She fixed her eyes with so penetrating an ex- 
pression of anguish on those of Valazy as she 
spoke, that involuntarily he evaded their mute 
-inquiry— -involuntarily hesitated to reply. But 
any answer would now have been superfluous ; 
the Marchioness had already fallen to the floor, 
in a state of insensibility. * 
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CHAPTER V. 



I loved her not as Queen ! — my tenderness, 

Unlike the hireling ranks pranked out to grace 

Her regal state upon high festivals,- 

Was as the flower which crushed beneath the tread 

Of her habitual footsteps, gladly breathed 

Its sweetest breath in dying for her sake. 

Wiesel's Octavta. 



It is astonishing with what facility even the 
most timid persons become familiarized with the 
aspect of danger and death, during a period of 
revolution. It was scarcely a matter of surprise 
to Euphroisine Delplanque to find herself a se- 
cond time in the hands of the minions of the 
new government. Having long abandoned all 
hope of affording effectual service to the royal 
victims, against whose lives all France — all 
Europe — seemed leagued in a common bond of 
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cruelty or indifference, her own seemed to 
lose all estimation in her eyes. The purpose 
for which she had breathed, and moved, and 
had her being, was trampled in the dust ; and 
Euphroisine, on recovering her senses under 
the tender cares of Madame Bauveau, de- 
viated not for a single moment from the ex- 
pression of her regret that Valazy had not 
suffered her to perish among the countless vic- 
tims to the royal cause, in the undistinguishing 
butchery of the prisoners of Paris. She fore- 
saw herself reserved for a similar destiny ; she 
beheld nothing on the earth to move her 
regrets; and willingly would she have laid 
down her head upon a decent pillow, to die in 
peace, — with a parting prayer of gratitude for 
Camille— of intercession for the persecuted fa- 
mily of her sovereign ! — 

She was not, however, prepared with forti- 
tude to find her poor old father involved in 
her ruin ; nor to bear up against the maledic- 
tions which, in the mortification and terror of 
his arrest, he pronounced against herself. She 
was not nerved with courage to hear without 
tears, the cries of the little Emiline de St. Flo- 
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rentin after her mother and sister;— nor to see 
the innocent child condemned to the rigours 
and confinement of a prison. In all the bitter- 
ness of these aggravations to her former miaery 
she had been detained a fortnight at the Car- 
melites, when one morning she heard herself 
summoned by the turnkey to be transferred to 
the Conciergerie; and recollecting the dread- 
ful events connected with her last removal in 
La Force, she instantly disentangled the arms 
of little Emiline from her neck, and addressing 
herself with hurried but earnest eloquence to 
a lady, — a young and beautiful stranger, whom 
she had repeatedly noticed for the grace and 
tenderness of her demeanour towards an aged 
friend, whom she comforted by daily visits 
during her captivity, — implored her to take 
charge of the helpless child, and preserve her 
from immediate death. " If you are a mother," 
cried Euphroisine, in incoherent accents, " you 
will not withhold your mercy from the orphan 
of one of the noblest houses in France." 

" Fear not," replied the stranger, receiving 
the little girl into her arms, as the turnkeys 
rudely pushed forward to expedite the slack* 

s 5 
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ened progress of Mademoiselle Delplanque 
through the prison-court. l4 1 am a mother — 
I have a mother's heart — and your little nurs- 
ling shall share its protection." 

On discovering that her fears on the present 
occasion had been premature, and that she was 
by no means more painfully situated at #the 
Conciergerie than in her former durance, Eu- 
phroisine was tempted to lament the precipita- 
tion with which she had delivered the daughter 
of Madame de St. Florentin into unknown 
guardianship. But the act was irrecallable; 
and her warm recollections of the mild and en- 
dearing expression of the lady's countenance, 
and of the tears which hung upon the silken 
lashes of her deep blue eyes in accepting 
the pledge, almost satisfied the scruples of the 
prisoner- 

Euphroisine had, in truth, other sorrows to 
disturb the weariness of her captivity. She 
knew not whether the old man her father were 
yet alive ; and although she passed the greater 
portion of her time in framing letters of in- 
quiry addressed to his friends, in Paris, she had 
every reason to suspect that they served no 
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better purpose than to light the pipe of her 
jailer. The inmates of the ward in which she 
was confined, which was one marked for pecu- 
liar severity, consisted of four women of the 
highest rank, of advanced maturity ; but not 
yet sufficiently softened by prison discipline to 
renounce the haughty pretensions of their aris- 
tocratic estate. When they discovered their 
youthful companion to be no other than a trades- 
man's daughter, they had been severally anx- 
ious to purchase her services asfemme de cham- 
bre; and on her mild excuses, they began to 
treat her with the hauteur due to a retired 
bowrgeoise du Marau, and with the disgust 
they considered due to their discovery of her 
temporary assumption of male attire and mili- 
tary duties. 

But notwithstanding the degraded and mono- 
tonous isolation of her existence, Euphroisine 
was never tempted to wish she^ had met with 
other companions; for the occasional visits paid 
to the fierce Duchesse d'Ann^cy affltd^the two 
Countesses her daughters, afforded her those' 
tidings of the condition of the unhappy pri- 
soners in the Temple, which she might not have 
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gathered from meaner associates. She even as- 
certained incidentally from their discourse that 
Madame de St. Florentin, her children, and 
L6onie de Mirepoix were generally believed to 
have perished in the flames of the Ch&teau de 
Florincthun ; and as the decree of death passed 
by the Convention on all emigrants returning 
to France rendered the re-appearance of the 
Marchioness impossible, Euphroisine ceased to 
regret the measures she had taken for the 
safety of Emiline. Little did she imagine that 
the little party which so often occupied her soli- 
citudes, had never yet quitted their native soil; 
— little did she conjecture what days, what 
weeks, what months of pain and solicitude were 
passed by the inmates of Manoir, while Va- 
lazy vainly attempted to recover traces of her- 
self and of the child. 

Meanwhile the course of public events was 
marked in characters of blood !— At every sit- 
ting, the Convention became more deeply in- 
volved in a system of terrorism and severity ; 
— the trial of the King — his condemnation — his 
execution; — the murder of Marie Antoinette, 
of the innocent Madame Elisabeth— followed 
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like gradations of crime. Already the name 
of Robespierre was rising into horrible pre- 
eminence ; — while Marat, his rival in sin, had 
encountered the retributive hand of a female 
assassin. Yet these memorable catastrophes, 
so easily comprehended by the pen of history, 
— so mighty in their causes and effects through- 
out their scattered progress, — produced no 
change in the monotonous destiny of the ob- 
scure prisoner of the Conciergerie, who had 
formerly adventured her life and safety to re- 
tard their operation. Month after month 
brought tidings of some further humiliation and 
barbarity inflicted on the Queen ; and Euphroi- 
sine, blinded by the tears of her infructuous 
indignation, was accustomed to sit ruminating 
on the afflictions of the captive of the Tem- 
ple, till she became unconscious of her own. 
At length that dreadful year of probation was 
at an end:— on the 16th of October, 1798, 
Marie Antoinette of France perished on the 
scaffold, — having atoned by the severest earthly 
sufferings for every venial transgression of a life 
of frivolity. ** The sacrifice of your head at 
the guillotine," said one of her most ferocious 
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judges, in announcing her fatal sentence to the 

Queen, " will expiate " 

"Errors, but no crimes T interrupted the 
daughter of Maria Theresa. — and thus expiring 
with the humility of a Christian, and the dig- 
nity of a Queen, the illustrious victim bequeath- 
ed the abhorrence of all times and countries to 
the memory of her assassins. 

A few days previous to this heart-rending 
catastrophe, — which afflicted no subject of the 
kingdom with more severity than the humble 
Euphroisine, — three of the noble companions 
of her prolonged captivity were also dragged 
forth to the scaffold, and replaced by per- 
sons of inferior and more companionable de- 
gree ; who, from the recency of their own im- 
prisonment, were enabled to initiate her with 
appalling accuracy into the present condition 
of the metropolis, — the total overthrow of all 
the decencies of society, — and the establish- 
ment of the most sanguinary of despotisms 
under the banner of Liberty, and the sanc- 
tion of men who felt that the first person ven- 
turing to pause in the career of. the Revolution, 
must be crushed by the mighty machine he had 
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set in motion!— St. Just, the mouthpiece of 
Robespierre, was heard to declare, that " To 
dare all things was the principle of the new 
administration." 

Nor were the atrocious distinctions achieved 
by Maximilien Valazy forgotten among the re- 
cords of social villainy afforded by the newly 
arrived victims of the Conciergerie. Already 
had he attained the summit of his " bad emi- 
nence ;" and his unequalled command over the . 
passions of the Jacobin party was even sup- 
posed to have attracted the envy and jealousy 
-of Robespierre and the Cordelier faction. En- 
riched ih a most suspicious degree by that san- 
guinary coinage which was facetiously said by 
one of his fiendish associates, to issue from the 
mint of the guillotine,* — he was distinguished 
by the wanton profusion of his habits of life; 
and by the imperial magnificence displayed by 
the miserable girl — who was now about to be 
-metamorphosed from the degraded Flavie Au- 
dicourt into the beatified priestess of the new 
creed. — Yes ! the mistress of Maximilien Va- 
lazy was selected to receive the adoration of the 
* Danton. 
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most civilized capital of modern Europe, under 
the title of the Goddess of Reason ! 

But Euphroisine had neither surprise nor 
indignation to bestow on this part of the 
narrative. The position of Flavie suggested 
a hope that her interference might procure 
tidings of her poor old father; nor did she 
hesitate to address the miserable object of her 
former pity and contempt, with an earnest 
• prayer for her interest to secure their confine- 
ment in the same prison. 

A letter addressed to a person boasting the 
protection of one of the most influential mem- 
bers of the Convention, was more sacred in the 
eyes of the turnkey than those bearing the 
superscription of a paltry citizen of the Rue 
St. Honored and most unfortunately for the 
imprudent daughter of Delplanque, he chose 
to deliver it into the hands of Maximilien him- 
self, who previously believed Euphroisine to 
have fallen during the massacres of the pre- 
ceding September. Too much occupied in 
devoting die intervals of his public duty to the 
indulgence of his libertine pursuits, to enter 
with much minuteness into the details of those 
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outrages committed under his sanction, his 
only regret in the unlimited success of his pro- 
jects, was the escape of Camille from his re- 
vengeful designs, and the feeble execution of 
his will at Florincthun, in the death of the 
Marchioness, who, with her family posses- 
sions, he had fully intended to make his own 
by marriage. He was not only ignorant of 
her actual escape, and of the part taken by his 
cousin in her favour, but from that memorable 
day he had never obtained the slightest clue to 
the motives of Camille's sudden departure from 
Paris, or to the course of his flight. He knew 
that two persons had been falsely arrested as 
the deceased Due de Navelles and his daugh- 
ter; and believed them to have been set at 
liberty without troubling himself with further 
inquiries. 

Great therefore was his astonishment on 
learning, from the startling communication of 
Euphroisine Delplanque, that a victim whom 
he had sentenced to such especial execution the 
preceding year, should have evaded the mas- 
sacre at La Force, and still survive in the dun- 
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geons of Paris! Detesting her as a person 
connected with his kinsman, he resolved how- 
ever to visit her in prison, with the hope of 
obtaining intelligence relative to the present 
retreat of Camille. 

It was the second time Euphroisine Del- 
planque had been confronted, in all the inso- 
lence of office, by the Citoyen Valazy ; — it was 
the second time her contemptuous glance had 
found occasion to note the malevolent expres- 
sion and bullying air, with which the spirit of 
evil can disfigure the noblest form. Maxirai- 
lien possessed an incomparably higher cast of 
personal beauty than his cousin; yet her re- 
membrance of the gentle grace of Camillas 
figure, and the romantic and somewhat mourn- 
ful expression of his intelligent countenance, 
formed a disadvantageous contrast with the 
ruffianly Audacity of the fierce Jacobin be- 
fore her. 

Seating himself in the wooden chair of her 
miserable cell, he motioned Euphroisine to 
place herself opposite; and as he proceeded in 
his coarse interrogations, scanned with a de- 
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liberate sneer the ravages effected by a year's 
imprisonment on her beautiful person. 

" You are the Citoyenne Delplanque ?" 
- Euphroisine bowed her assent. 

'* I should scarcely have thought so, upon 
the evidence of my recollection ! — Convicted of 
having afforded important assistance to the 
royal cause ?" 

u Suspected of being suspected," replied 
Euphfoisine, calmly. 

" It is you, however, who have addressed 
a letter to the Citoyenne Audicourt, requiring 
her interest to procure an interview with your 
father ?" 

" It is indeed P cried Euphroisine, losing 
4t once all the coldness and rigidity of her 
demeanour in the hope that she had misin- 
terpreted the intentions of Valazy ; and that 
he had been in fact prevailed upoVi by Flavie 
to further her restoration to her father. 
" Surely you are come to announce your as- 
•sent to my prayer ?* 

" Softly — softly P said Maximilien, putting 
her back with the knotted stick he habitually 
carried. ;i When did you ever hear of 
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such favours being granted without an equi- 
valent ?" 

" Alas ! what have I to offer ?" exclaimed 
Euphroisine, despondingly. " Twelve months 
have expired since my father's arrest and my 
own ; — I know not even where they have con^ 
fined him ; — and for our worldly possessions, 
they have doubtless fallen into the hands of the 
nation, or of those surviving relatives who be- 
lieve us to be no more. No — Citoyen !— if a 
bribe is necessary to secure your acquiescence 
in my petition, I must once more resign my- 
self to my destiny. My trial will not be long ; 
for I feel that the change you have noted in 
my wasted person is derived from that gnaw- 
ing worm of sorrow, which slowly but unfail- 
ingly " 

"Bah!" interrupted Maximilien, with a 
brutal laugh. " Think you I came hither to 
bandy tirades of sentiment with a puling ro- 
manticist ? — I know you, citoyenne, for a silly, 
flighty, girl, whose head has been turned by 
vanity and the notice of Capet's wife ; but I 
have no desire to favour myself with one of 
your declamations ;— keep them for my wishy- 
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washy cousin^ who will perhaps be willing 
to turn an ear to them, when he shall have 
dried his tears for the loss of St. Florentine 
widow." 

" Is Emiline dead ?" involuntarily exclaimed 
Euphroisine. 

" Ay ! we have rid you of a troublesome 
rival; and sent her to join her royalist Marquis 
from a fiery pile as glorious as that of a Hindoo 
Suttee ! But to the point without further dal- 
lying! — You are acquainted with the secret 
retreat of the merchant of Lyons, who, I am « 
assured, has not passed the frontier. Give me 
a clue to Camille Valazy's abode, and within 
an hour I will plate you in your father's 
arms." 

Euphroisine staggered back a few paces and 
covered her face with her hands. She felt that 
a snare had been woven for her almost beyond 
her powers of avoidance. She thought of the 
poor old man whose tenderness for herself — for 
his only child — had been the means of betray- 
ing his infirm age into the hands of the enemy ; 
— she thought of her prolonged resistance to his 
commands in clinging to the cause and service 
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of the court ; — and trembled under the sense of 
her present temptation ! 

Her hesitation satisfied the mind of the ob- 
servant deputy, that the secret was in truth at 
her disposal. 

" Speak but the word," said he, " for I have 
confidence in your peevish veracity to believe 
you would not deceive me ; — say but that in 
such and such a place, Camille Valazy lies 
in concealment, — and I promise you your 
fathers liberty and your own." 

This excess of generosity startled the suspi- 
cions of Euphroisine; she was satisfied that 
some double meaning, — some delusion, — lurked 
under such specious offers. " Perhaps my 
poor father is already dead !" thought she ; 
" but if not — Heaven forbid that I should pur- 
chase his release with treachery — with the price 
of blood ! — This monster who credulously be- 
lieves the family of the Due de Navelles to have 
perished in the conflagration at Florincthun, 
would doubtless devote them to destruction on 
discovering their retreat at Manoir ! Let me 
not die with the weight of their betrayal on my 
conscience !" 
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<c I have the honour to wait your pleasure, 
citoyenne ! n cried Maximilien with profound 
scorn. u And however agreeable you may chance 
to find your residence at the Conciergerie, I am 
by no means ambitious of prolonging mine be- 
yond a reasonable limit. Do you accept my 
terms?" 

"I do not!" 

u But you acknowledge yourself to be in pos- 
session of the information I seek ?" 

" I have made no such confession." 

*' Fool !" cried Maximilien, stamping impa- 
tiently on the pavement; "see you not that 
you are trifling with your own perdition ; and 
that, making all due allowance for feminine ob- 
stinacy and stupidity, I have no time to waste 
upon your heroics ? — Hark ye — girl ! I have 
just compassion enough for your infatuation, 
to place the truth plainly before you ! —The 
Convention, by way of satisfying its parental 
misgivings touching the principles and affec- 
tions of its beloved provinces, is about to 
extend the discipline already bestowed on 
Lyons, Nantes, Avignon, and others of its 
cities, towards your tapestry-weaving bourgade 
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of the north. A special commission is on the 
point of visiting Arras, with Lebon, — our 
worthy citizen Joseph Lebon, at its head*" 

"Lebon!" faltered Euphroisine with qui- 
vering lips, — for the name of this emulator of 
Robespierre, — of this Seid of the Mahomet of 
Paris,— had penetrated even the walls of the 
Conciergerie. 

" Robespierre marks his attachment towards 
his native city by expediting, for its special re- 
formation, the promising priestling whom we 
anticipate as the- rival of his own reputation. 
And as my friend Lebon will naturally want a 
few subjects on whom to give a specimen of 
his operations on his first arrival, — I promise 
you, unless you comply with my proposals, 
the honour of hanselling his guillotine. Your 
father and yourself shall be despatched back to 
judgment in his native city, to be ready for the 
opening of the new tribunal." 

" You dare not !" cried Euphroisine, with 
kindling energy. " You dare not thus pervert 
to the purposes of your private vengeance the 
laws of this misgoverned country. Vile as you 
are, — vile as are the suborned instruments which 
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serve to disseminate your polluted principles, 
and deceive the people of France into a blind 
confidence in your guardianship over their free- 
dom, you dare not adjudge to death an inno- 
cent old man who in his life never breathed 
a political opinion ; — no ! you dare not l n 

With a sudden impulse of rage, VaLazy 
seized the arm of the imprudent Euphroi- 
sine; while the Comtesse Eleonore d'Ann^cy, 
who wad sitting gathered like a ball in one 
corner of the chamber, uttered a shriek of con- 
sternation. 

"Go! worm!" — said he, recovering himself; 
" it were an act of mercy to trample oi* thee, 
and I reserve thee for a more exemplary destiny. 
Despite thy self-sufficiency, thou shalt learn 
that the population which gazed unmoved on the 
annihilation of a monarchy of eight centuries' 
duration, — which assisted as in a public festival at 
the execution of the ci-devant king — his wife*—his 
sister— his ministers,— will be little inclined to 
stir itself in behalf of the insolent daughter of 
a demented old shopkeeper of the Rue St. 
Honor& Thou shalt learn thine own miserable 

vol. in. F 
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insignificance— -thou shalt implore my aid,— and 
implore it in vain." 

It was some minutes after Valazy had quitted 
the room, before Euphroisine could recover from 
the stunning effects of his denunciation; and 
the first circumstance which recalled her to re- 
collection was the gracious courtesy with which 
she was greeted by her female companion. 
This alteration of demeanour was attributed 
by the Countess d'Ann^cy, the suivivor of her 
original fellow captives, to the esteem excited by 
the spectacle of her undaunted courage ;. but her 
own recommendations that Euphroisine should 
instantly forward terms of submission to a per- 
son who appeared gifted with the most unlimited 
power as well as with a disposition to exert it 
in her favour, soon convinced her that the 
Countess had interested views in her advice. 

But she was soon rescued from these im- 
portunities and counsels. On the following 
day, the citoyenne Delplanque was required 
to sign her own certificate of safe discharge 
from the Conciergerie ; and instal herself with 
fetters on her hands in a covered cart, already 
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filled with prisoners and / officers of justice 
bound to Arras. In defiance of the incle- 
ment atmosphere, they travelled leisurely and 
without the pause of a single hour to their des- 
tination ; with no better subject for their mid* 
night contemplations, than the dreadful execra* 
tions of the assassins to whose safe conduct they 
were committed, and the horrible pageant in 
which their own part was so fatally preap- 
pointed. 

Meanwhile, during Mademoiselle Delplanque's 
secret and protracted imprisonment at the Con- 
ciergerie, the disconsolate inhabitants of Ma- 
noir could scarcely be said to enjoy mucfy 
greater freedom of action. For ever trembling 
on the verge of recognition, beholding in the 
approach of every inoffensive neighbour sub- 
ject of terror and anxiety, there was no hour 
of the day, no vicissitude of the season which 
could relieve them from their solicitudes, or 
divert their minds from their own afflictions, 
and those of their distracted country. Every 
research which could be prosecuted concerning 
the place of Euphroisine's imprisonment, with- 
out endangering the personal safety of Madame 

f 2 
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de St. Florentin by attracting notice towards 
the unsuspected obscurity of Manoir, was ef- 
fected by the untiring exertions of her foster- 
brother. More than once, on the encourage- 
ment of secret information, he visited Paris in 
disguise; confronting the danger of detection 
and the afflicting spectacle of the total sub- 
version of order and decency prevalent in the 
metropolis during the Reign of Terror. At 
the instigation of Leonie he even reluctantly 
sought the ruins of Florincthun; which, although 
claimed by the next kinsman of the St. Floren- 
tin family as the hereditary property of an un- 
proscribed and unemigrated race, still remained 
in dispute, and in the occupation of national 
officers ; but only to learn from the vaunts of 
the villagers, that it was at the instigation of a 
stanch friend of the nation— Valazy, one of 
the popular members of the Convention—they 
had triumphed over their former masters, de- 
stroyed the chateau by fire, and consumed the 
whole family on the burning pile ! 

Such were the insufficient tidings Camille 
was enabled to bring back to the ark from 
whence, like the raven of old, he directed 
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his wanderings. On the advice of his friendly 
notary, he enrolled himself in {he archives of 
the Hat civil of the commune at Arras, as a 
member of the Republic available for the duties 
of the National Guard ; and during his sojourn 
in that city, obtained such information from the 
correspondent of his own man of business— a 
worthy notary of advanced years, named Voise^ 
non— as satisfied him that the wealthy relatives 
of Delplanque and his daughter firmly believed 
them to have perished together in the indiscri- 
minate massacre of the Parisian prisons. He 
was cautious, however, to withhold this intelli- 
gence from the still sanguine Emiline; for 
though he possessed a personal certainty that 
both had survived that sanguinary epoch, and 
cherished an intimate persuasion that, notwith- 
standing the barbarities in daily commission 
throughout the kingdom, the sacrifice of an 
innocent child such as the lovely little Emi- 
line could not have been contemplated, still 
the susceptible condition of Madame de St Flo- 
rentines mind was such as to render all commu- 
nications of a dispiriting character highly dan- 
gerous. More than once, the alternations of 
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hope and fear to which she was subject* 
ed touching the recovery of her little girl, 
sufficed to produce a relapse of her former 
alarming attack ; and during these dreadful 
paroxysms, Camille and his mother, with unde» 
viating and vigilant tenderness, devoted them* 
selves to watch over her — to wait upon her ca- 
prices—to soothe her irritations ; while Leonie 
appropriated her cares to the half-orphaned 
child, and her humble prayers to Heaven for 
an alleviation of their common wretchedness ( 
The thoughtful kindness of Valazy having as- 
certained that her brother had not only reached 
the frontier in safety but was living in all ho- 
nour and security in the suite of Monsieur, 
she had no anxiety except for such a total re* 
nunciation of hope on the part of her cousin 
of obtaining the restitution of the child, as 
might determine the whole party on immediate 
emigration. 

Meanwhile, the conventional edict passed 
for a nominary census throughout the pro- 
vinces, with a view to the detection of secreted 
royalists and unconstitutional priests, tended to 
aggravate their apprehensions of recognition or 
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betrayal. Without consulting the prejudices 
of the Marchioness, Camille caused the two 
noble cousins to be entered in the parochial 
certificate as the Citoyennes Dumanoir, kins- 
women to the proprietor of the farm ; but this 
new measure of the administration, by placing 
every individual of every family under the official 
surveillance of the authorities of the district, 
tended to redouble his uneasiness for his guests, 
and his desire that they should quit the king* 
dom without delay. 

The year which had now more than crept 
over their heads since the fatal catastrophe of 
Florincthun, although its progress had been 
unnaturally characterized to the perceptions of 
Camille by the peculiar — the painful — the 
ecstatic— domestic position in which he was 
placed, could not fail to produce a powerful 
effect upon his nature. The mind of his adored 
Emiline, however intelligent, and however for- 
tified in its natural rectitude by the strongest 
principles of religion, was not of a tone to rise 
with the circumstances by which it was sum- 
moned into action. Overpowered by those 
calamities which the energetic firmness of Eu- 
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phroisine might perhaps have enabled her to 
surmount, she was alternately exalted by un- 
natural excitement, and overwhelmed by de- 
spondency. Her heart, apparently cauterized 
by the successive domestic bereavements she had 
undergone, became insensible to the influence 
of public events ; and even the recital of the 
dreadful destinies of the sovereigns she had loved 
and honoured, appeared to fall unnoticed on her 
ear. Her personal sorrows imparted a species 
of bitterness to her contemplation of the poli- 
tical evils attributed to the misgovernment of 
the court of Versailles. 

But although this feebleness of character 
had insensibly thrown a chain of inertion round 
the feelings and fortunes of her infatuated lover, 
during a period of life when the heart and 
its impulses acquire so undue a supremacy over 
all human conduct, the qualities and powers 
of his mind could not always be retained in this 
fatal subjection. Matured and developed by 
the natural progress of time, as well as by the 
ordeal of a great public crisis, the spirit of 
Valazy began to chafe against the bounda- 
ries within which he had too patiently limited 
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his career. So long as the existence of Louis 
XVI. afforded the probability of a modified 
re-establishment of the French monarchy, the 
troubles of the kingdom might be esteemed 
as a temporary struggle, making way for the 
gradual formation of a liberal constitution. 
But this very constitution had now assumed so 
independent and unprecedented a form,— its 
measures and organization were so notoriously 
perverted and retarded by the operations of the 
band of ruffians to which the retribution of 
Providence had entrusted the chastisement of 
the kingdom, — that no lover of liberty or of his 
country could suffer himself to remain inactive 
in the cause. The sovereigns of Europe had 
leagued themselves to exterminate the spurious 
national power which had risen up during their 
lethargy, and which existed in defiance of their 
threats; and the question was no longer the 
neutralization of monarchical and aristocratical 
influence, but the combination and maintenance 
of the people of France against their foreign 
enemies and domestic traitors. 

The heart of Valazy burned within him as he 

f 5 
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thought upon these things ! — He felt that he 
had no right to betray his 

Noon of manhood to a myrtle shade, 

while the hydra, bred on the soil of his native 
country was spreading unmolested a pestilence 
over her devastated plains, and while an alliance 
of foreign despots menaced her from without. 
Yet how to tear himself away from the guardi- 
anship of the precious deposit committed to his 
care;— how relinquish the affecting ties which 
circumstances had rendered as sacred as they 
were dear ? — His domestication under the same 
roof with the object of his earliest attachment, 
instead of diminishing the charm by which 
he had been so long infatuated, served rather 
to magnify its influence. The beauty of Emi- 
line. — her feminine grace of demeanour,— and 
that perfect and pure refinement of thought 
and word, and action, which no casual humi- 
liation can ever avail to degrade, — had not 
only fascinated his eyes and formed an embel- 
lishment to his daily existence, but her help- 
lessness, — her feebleness, — her reliance on 
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himself,— her filial tenderness to his mother,— 
her womanliness, in short, in every sentiment 
and every frailty, — trebled the bond on his 
devotion to her cause! — He loathed himself 
whenever he reflected upon the inertion which 
had retarded the progress of his public career ; 
but he loathed himself still more when, on the 
occasional rumour of some new commotion, he 
was tempted to a momentary design of quitting 
Manoir,-*-of devoting his sword to the call of his 
country,— and bequeathing the strangers within 
his gates to die protection of a merciful Pro- 
vidence! 

Profiting by the improvement which became 
visible in the health of the Marchioness on 
the return of spring, Valazy proceeded to lay 
before her with the utmost delicacy, but with 
firmness and energy, the degrading and painful 
situation in which he was placed by her refusal 
to quit the country. %< So long as it is your 
will to remain my mother's inmate," said he, 
" so long will her son devote himself to your 
protection. While Maximilien Valazy exists,-- 
the daughter of Navelles possesses too deadly an 
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enemy to be entrusted to any common mode of 
defence. But could you be persuaded, Madam, 
to seek refuge for a time in England, would you 
but permit me to escort you thither, and witness 
your establishment, I might return to my coun- 
try, — to my duty, — without the paralyzing 
thought of Emiline's danger to unnerve my 
soul." 

" Be merciful, dearest cousin," cried L£onie, 
entwining her arms round her waist. " By 
cherishing an expectation rejected by your bet- 
ter reason, you endanger yourself— your little 
Aglae — your faithful Madelon, — and embitter 
the existence of our best friend." 

" Why cannot Camille depart upon the duty 
which he considers so imperious — and — " 

" Why? — Do not ask — do not be ungene- 
rous! Has he not for eighteen miserable 
months devoted his whole existence to our aid 
and consolation? — and can you suppose the 
conduct of your foster-brother actuated by any 
ordinary measure of attachment ?" 

" I do not ! — But he would mark it in a man- 
ner far more satisfactory to my feelings, by suf- 
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fering me to remain here under the care of my 
dear, good Madelon, than by forcing me into a 
desolate and unprotected banishment." 

" If my service is conducive to your happi- 
ness, my own sweet child," said Madame Valazy 
to her refractory nursling, " fear not that I will 
gladly accompany you into exile." 

" And on receiving the startling intelligence 
that our lives have been so miraculously pre- 
served, my dear brother will hasten to meet us 
in England," persisted Llonie. 

" Do not reject our petition," resumed Valazy, 
throwing himself at her feet. " These provinces 
will soon be rendered a still more dangerous 
residence than even the capital of France ; and 
the sacrifice I am making to your protection of 
my honour — my self-esteem — great as it is, may 
not suffice to preserve you from the detection of 
my vile kinsman, or from the persecutions of 
Lebon's commission." 

It was not possible that the obstinacy of Ma- 
dame de St. Florentin could resist these argu- 
ments, and the consciousness that her selfishness 
was endangering the safety of so many indi- 
viduals and the happiness and credit of one 
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who had already made such unrequitable sacri- 
fices in her favour. She consented that Valazy 
should visit Arras to effect such an arrangement 
of his pecuniary affairs as would enable him to 
conduct them to England, and return without 
delay to engage as a volunteer in the republican 
army of France. His departure, however, was 
not witnessed without anxiety either by Made- 
moiselle de Mirepoix or her cousin. They were 
now so accustomed to feel themselves secured by 
his personal guardianship, and solaced by his 
cheering society, that a day passed without 
Camille became a season of dread and deso- 
lation; and when the second night arrived 
appointed for his return to Manoir, and he 
delayed to make his appearance, a thousand ap- 
prehensions took possession of their minds. Bit- 
terly did Emilme revile herself for having sanc- 
tioned his departure, and bitterly anticipate 
some impending evil. 

u Why did we suffer him to leave us ? — 
Madelon—L^onie— wherefore did you persuade 
me to concur in his mad project ? — In Canaille's 
absence alone I become conscious of my help- 
lessness, of my afflictions ;— for while he is with 
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us, his tenderness obliterates all remembrance of 
the past— Why did we suffer him to quit Ma- 
noir ! — My heart is oppressed by a sad presen- 
timent r 

But while they were anxiously looking for 
the arrival of the truant, a national soldier at- 
tached to the Mairie of Samer made his appear- 
ance at the farm ; bearing a letter superscribed 
not to the Citoyenne Dumanoir— but to the 
ci-devant Marchioness of St. Florentin ; — a letter 
signed with the name, not of Camille,— but of 
Maximilien Valazy ! — The fugitives were at 
length detected and betrayed ! — 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Smear jour hands 
In guiltless blood— laugh at my martyrdom ! 
But yet remember, when posterity 
Shall read your volumes, filled with wondrous acts, 
And shall arrive at this black bloody page, 
Noting your foolish barbarisms, and my wrong, 
(As time shall make it plain,) what follows this, 
Deciphering any noble deed of yours, 
Shall be quite lost— mankind will read no more. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Meanwhile Valazy on his arrival at the chef 
lieu, — whither he had already resorted on more 
than one occasion during the early part of his 
residence at Manoir, in the hope of gaining 
tidings of Euphroisine, — was startled by an un- 
usual appearance of activity and animation visi- 
ble in the streets. Arras, in its ordinary cha- 
racter, presents so monotonous and desolate an 
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appearance, that he was at a loss to what po- 
pular festivity or unwonted celebration to attri- 
bute the change ; but on presenting himself at 
the house of a respectable notary of the town, 
whom he had repeatedly visited upon business 
in company with the Cur£ Blaisel, he learnt 
that the revolutionary tribunal had opened its 
sittings during the preceding week ; that Lebon, 
fhe president of the commission, was supposed 
to have received powers and instructions from 
the Convention of a strangely extensive and 
ferocious description; that the proceedings 
which had already taken place were calculated 
to foreshow the most tyrannous and sanguinary 
administration; and worse than all — that un- 
der sanction of such authority, a spirit of Jaco- 
binical violence had suddenly manifested itself 
among the populace, highly alarming to the 
moderate party, and to all persons of respectable 
degree throughout the city. 

" I am now about to proceed to the tribunal," 
said Monsieur — or, as he was now called — the 
Citoyen Voisenon, " which must be my excuse 
for not accompanying you to the head quarters 
of the Garde Nationale, as you desire. But in 
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truth, I have a most disagreeable — a most pain* 
ful business on hand." 

" Connected with this revolutionary commis- 
sion ?" 

" Connected with a young person issued from 
the family of a Tespectable burgess of this town* 
Arrested in Paris on suspicion of having been 
concerned, through the most improbable and 
romantic connexion, in the adventures of the 
royal family and in forwarding the projects of 
the Tuileries, — she has been sent hither to afford 
an example to the aristocratic and moderate 
party of Arras ; and much against my will, I 
am retained by the family of this poor girl to 
undertake her defence, and that of her old father. 
I have little hope for either party ; — but unless 
old Delplanque's personal folly — — " 

" Delplanque ! not the former silk-mercer of 
the Rue St. Honors' V 

" The very same ! and now I remember, you 
formerly interrogated me touching this family, 
at a time when their wealthy relatives here in 
Arras believed both father and daughter to 
have perished in the massacre of the 2nd of 
September." 
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" True, true ! but I delay you — your pre- 
sence is required at the tribunal. Suffer me, 
Monsieur Voisenon, to accompany you ; I am 
more interested— far, far more— in this miser- 
able affair, than in that which brought me 
hither. — Euphroisine ! — poor unhappy girl ! n 

" Nay, then— I shall certainly not suffer you 
to bear me company. At your age, Monsieur 
le Capitaine, it is a difficult task to place a 
vizard on the countenance and a padlock on 
the tongue, while the life and death of those we 
love are trafficking before our eyes. I must 
not suffer you to get into trouble by any in* 
temperate testimony of sympathy in the fate of 
my clients. No, no 1 my young friend ! — it is 
bad enough for an old practitioner like myself 
to witness the condemnation of youth, and 
beauty, and innocence — I will not have the out- 
break of your indignation to answer for." 

" Nevertheless you must not prevent me 
from posting myself in some inostensible situa- 
tion, which will enable me to follow the exami- 
nation of the prisoners ; my self-command will 
better enable me to endure the visible pro* 
gress of their destiny, than the anxiety of wan- 
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dering about the streets of Arras during the 
procedure." 

" Remain here in my study till my return !" 
still persisted Voisenon, solicitous for the safety 
of a young man whom he highly esteemed. 

u No !" replied Camille, with an air of calm 
determination. " I have resolved to witness the 
scene, Monsieur Voisenon F said he, drawing 
nearer to the lawyer, who was now equipping 
himself for departure. '< Believe me, you have 
nothing to fear from my indiscretion. The 
times we live in, reverse the very character of 
our natures ; and I, who have served so long 
an apprenticeship to simulation — I, who every 
day, and every hour, am compelled to place 
the most revolting constraint upon my own 
feelings — may be surely trusted in a case, where 
I know that the eyes of thousands will be upon 
me; 

Voisenon, perceiving all further remonstrance 
to be fruitless, departed in company with his 
young friend; and on approaching the fatal 
hall, pointed out to him the door open to 
the ingress of such citizens as chose to profit 
by the edifying lessons imparted for their in- 
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struction by the ferocious Lebon. From the 
struggle which Valazy encountered in making 
good his entrance, it appeared indeed that the 
inhabitants of Arras were still unsatiated with 
the terrible pageant prepared for them by the 
providence of their infamous townsman, Max- 
imilien Robespierre; but on paying a small 
gratuity to one of the national porters of the 
hall, Camille was accommodated with a seat in 
a small gallery, — the front benches of which 
were occupied by respectable burgesses and 
well-dressed females. 

He perceived that the area below, was already 
filled with a tumultuous mob of sans-culottes 
of the lowest description ; and — as in most 
instances of popular assemblage during the de- 
moralizing period of the revolution — chiefly 
composed of females. It is true, that on oc- 
casion of some of its earlier scenes of riot and 
bloodshed, — such as the attack on Versailles, — 
the entry of the populace into the Tuileries, 
and the massacre of the prisons, — the costume of 
poissardes and market women was cunningly 
assumed by many well-known leaders of the 
Jacobin party, who did not think proper to 
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render themselves responsible by open par* 
ticipation in these acts of violence; but it is 
also certain, that many of the most savage out- 
rages of the Revolution were committed under 
the eyes, and even at the instigation of females ! 
During the trial of Louis XVI., one end of the 
Hall of Assembly was converted into a place of 
fashionable resort. Women — elegantly dressed 
— and characterized by all the grace and love- 
liness which could have adorned the most hu- 
mane and feminine of their sex, were seated day 
after day in the different boxes ; — eating ices and 
oranges — smiling and coquetting, — and inciting 
the ferocious resolutions of such among the de- 
puties as divided their attention between the 
duties of their post and of their gallantry. 

In justice to the female character of the Pa- 
risians, it must be admitted, that many such 
personages as Flavie Audioourt and La Des- 
mahis, already assumed that importance which 
ill-gotten wealth, and the supremacy of crime, 
assigned, — during the reign of terror to the 
most degraded individuals ;— and that the fe- 
male frequenters of the various clubs of Paris 
and its tribunals miscalled of justice, were of 
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the same wretched class who adorned them- 
selves with flaxen tresses, purchased of the ex- 
ecutioner Samson as those of the Princesse de 
Lamballe and other aristocratic victims ; — and 
instituted balls &J&-victime, held in desecrated 
churches — where the light feet of the dancers 
bounded over sepulchral stones ! — Such were 
the women who presided over the trial of the 
unfortunate King; and who, as every mem- 
ber made his appearance singly in the tribunal 
to offer his vote, saluted with intemperate ap- 
plauses the memorable affirmative of " La 
Moet !"-— and assailed with hootings and insult 
the more merciful minority, which demanded 
deposition, imprisonment, or the appeal to the 
people. A scene of judgment such as might 
be supposed to proceed in reverent and breath- 
less tranquillity, is recorded by contemporary 
evidence to have assumed the tone of a brawl- 
ing and disreputable election riot ! 

The spectators both male and female, assem- 
bled in the tribunal-hall at Arras, although of 
a somewhat different order from the factious 
idlers of Paris, were by no means secondary 
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in ferocity of purpose. They were prepared 
by the exordium of the new commissioner to 
witness a liberal outpouring of blood; — they 
had already accustomed themselves to the 
spectacle of such an effusion, — and consider- 
ed themselves ill used if defrauded of this 
habitual recreation. The sanguinary Lebon, — 
whose age, and aspect, and profession accord- 
ed strangely with the monstrous atrocities of 
his official proceedings, — had been careful to 
select for the revolutionary committee delegated 
under his authority, men branded with the in- 
famy of their previous courses of life, and ca- 
pable of all excesses in the execution of their 
revolutionary duties. Yet in more than one 
instance, when even these notorious ruffians 
hesitated in the condemnation of an innocent 
person, the wretched prisoner was brought back 
from his dungeon to the bar of the tribunal, 
while the president in a violent harangue to 
the court announced that the first member 
convicted of moderantistne, should be instantly 
dragged to the guillotine. And thus mercy be- 
came a forgotten word, — an unknown hope, — 
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under his jurisdiction ! and Camille Valazy, 
when on entering the gallery he cast a shud- 
dering glance on the four prisoners standing 
within the bar, perceived at once in their 
countenances the heavy and impassive expres- 
sion of utter despair !.— 

The individual immediately on trial, was a 
rich merchant of Cambray; whose prosperity 
and opulence sufficed to draw upon him the 
enmity of the Jacobin party of his native 
city. He was accused,— like the respectable 
and unfortunate citizens who had already illus- 
trated by their condemnation the despotism ex- 
ercised at Bourdeaux by Tallien and Isabeau, 
— of belonging to the mercantile aristocracy, — 
a crime newly invented by the Convention ; — of 
having amassed his riches by monopoly, and an 
usurious use of his capital ; — and finally, of 
having openly inveighed against the law of 
maximum. It was in vain that the agitated 
and bewildered prisoner implored his judges to 
discriminate between pernicious monopoly and 
the right of warehousing, ( emmagazinement, ) 
so essential to the course of commercial ex- 
change. He was cut short in his defence as 

VOL. III. G 
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prolix and importunate, and condemned al 
most unheard ! Dragged without ceremony 
from the hall, his place at the bar was imme- 
diately occupied by a young woman holding an 
infant in her arms, apparently a simple peasant 
of the province of Artois. 

As she held up her head to cast a glance 
of appeal towards the committee, the sinister 
countenances which met her view penetrated 
the trembling mother with such a thrill of 
despair, that with an involuntary movement 
she folded her child more closely to her bosom ; 
and held it there for a moment, as if to guard 
its innocent life and her own by that mighty 
and protecting union of natural affections; — 
as if the interposition of Heaven must neces- 
sarily await the helplessness of a mother sorrow- 
ing over her babe ! 

To the accusation recorded against her,— 
which was simply that of having aided a cor- 
respondence between her former seigneur, a 
ci-devant noble under sentence of death, and his 
wife and daughter, — the poor woman pleaded 
guilty ; — on the instigation of her counsel, that 
to throw herself on the mercy of the court, 
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might possibly procure a remission of her sen- 
tence — an opinion justified by the leniency 
marked towards her in the interrogations of 
several of the members. — But Lebon was not 
prepared to see a single victim escape from the 
army of martyrs, with whose names he promised 
himself to swell the list of his services to the 
Convention. Having applied to his tablets for 
the private information with which he had pro- 
vided himself relative to the accused, he as- 
sumed that artificial smile characterizing the 
plausibility and hypocrisy of the neophytes of 
Robespierre, and proceeded to cross-examine 
the artless prisoner; demanding her, among 
other things, whether she had not adorned her- 
self in her holiday attire on a certain Sunday, 
and secretly confessed herself to an unconsti- 
tutional priest, who was known to be living in 
concealment in some village in the neighbour- 
hood of Arras ? — The woman was put on her 
oath, and the question reiterated by one of the 
committee ; but the prisoner only turned pale 
and shuddered, without venturing to deny the 
truth of the charge. 

" Answer me ! credulous ideot !" cried Le- 

g2 
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.bon, with a torrent of blasphemous invectives : 
" The court waits your reply ." 

" If your lordships would consider — " 

" Fool ! remember that you are addressing 

simple citizens of the French republic Have 

you or have you not assisted in the forbidden 
solemnities treasonably celebrated by a priest 
in unconstitutional orders ? w 

" I have ! v faltered the trembling creature ; 
and her affirmative was instantly drowned in a 
vociferous sentence of— Death ! 

" But my child, — my helpless child !* shriek- 
ed the terrified mother, straining her infant in 
her arms, as the soldiers presented themselves 
to drag her away. " You will not surely 
murder my innocent child, — my poor, — tender, 
friendless babe ! My husband, — my family, — 
all have perished who could protect it ! w 

A general shudder affected the better class 
of the spectators, as the savage men by whom 
she was surrounded attempted to tear the little 
creature from its mother's grasp. 

" Will no merciful woman present here, re- 
ceive it from me?" cried the frantic prisoner 
extending her arms towards the audience. 
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"• Will no one purchase the fervent blessing of 
a dying woman ?" 

A young and very beautiful girl seated near 
the prisoner behind the bar, involuntarily rose 
on this appeal, and moved towards the un- 
fortunate mother ; when the scornful laugh of 
the Assembly recalled to her remembrance her 
own predicament ; and, abashed and distressed,, 
she cowered back behind an old man who was; 
also numbered among the prisoners waiting their 
turn of summons, — and who whispered loud 
enough to be heard by Camille, " For pity's 
sake, Euphroisine, — meddle not with what so 
little concerns you. Consult your own dignity, 
child; — be silent, — wait your turn; and do; 
not aggravate our danger by further teme- 
rity." 

" Take the urchin from its mother," cried 
Lebon, irritated by all this delay, " and toss it 
into the lime-pit with her dead body. Away 
with them both ! — away with them ! We have 
no leisure to institute a nursery for the bantlings 
of refractory royalists." 

This iniquitous sentence was instantly obey- 
ed ; and the hideous heart-piercing scream ut- 
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tered by the mother as they tore the little victim 
from her arms, froze within their bosoms the 
hearts of many of the audience who wanted 
courage to betray their emotions, and who, by 
this seeming concurrence, led the way to those 
final atrocities of Lebon, which penetrated even 
into their own homes ;— -such, for instance, as 
the condemnation enforced on a miserable wo- 
man of lying for hours beneath the guillotine, 
with the life-blood of a beloved husband drop- 
ping on her face.* 

But there was one spectator of the scene, who 
could not so easily repress her abhorrent' in- 
dignation, For a single instant, Euphrobine 
Delplanque was transfixed with horror by 
that searching cry of maternal agony,— and 
stood pale, and shuddering, and speechless; 
but the warm tide of feeling which had deserted 
her stricken heart, returned with tenfold im- 
petuosity* Urged by an irresistible impulse, 
die rushed to the front of the bar, and raising 
one arm in an attitude of denunciation which 
flung aside the white garments in which she 
had enveloped her figure, exclaimed in rapid 

• Historical, 
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but articulate accents, " Tyrant ! — murderer ! 
— I appeal to the God of the orphan and the 
widow against this wanton outpouring of inno- 
cent blood! I denounce yon before his Almighty 
tribunal as a trespasser on his revealed laws,— 
as a blasphemer of his holy name !— and—— " 

Her father, forcibly interrupting this frantic 
expostulation, clung round the resisting J2ii- 
phroisine, and attempted to withdraw her from 
farther exposure. But a sudden silence per- 
vaded on this unprecedented interruption the 
hitherto tumultuous assembly; and all eyes 
were fixed on the youthful prisoner who stood 
pale, stern, and nerved with high resolve, 
defying the iniquitous magistrate on his very 
judgment-seat! — A constable of the court at* 
tempted to drag her from the bar. " No, 
no !" cried Lebon, with a smile of bitter irony, 
"pray let the lady proceed!" and in terms 
of the coarsest description, he requested -her to 
favour him with the conclusion of her maledic- 
tory oration. 

" I have done !" said Euphroisine, in an 
altered voice, while the tears of wounded deli- 
cacy stole down her cheeks, and her extended 
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arm fell listlessly down. " I have nothing left 
to urge !~ for what avail the murmurs of the 
lamb lying within the fell grasp of a beast of 
prey? — Yet trust me, my voice — small and 
worthless as it is, — has reached even unto 
the throne of Omnipotence ! — trust me that 
as the living babe now perisheth in the pit 
with its mother, even so shall it be done unto 
thee, and more also" 

Valazy felt his whole frame gather into 
marble stillness, as he turned his gaze al- 
ternately on the inspired figure of the 
lovely prophetess and the countenance of her 
judge, where every fiendish and malignant 
passion appeared concentrated. The murmurs 
of the Assembly, whose transitory panic now 
relaxed into rage, against the insult offered 
to their tribunal, burst on all sides around 
him, like the surges of a chafing ocean; 
and while Euphroisine was hastily put aside 
by the minions of Lebon, old Delplanque 
himself was thrust forward for examination. 
Involuntarily Camille recoiled on his seat; 
he was prepared by his conviction of the old 
man's feebleness and egotism, for a de- 
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grading exhibition of human imbecility* But 
Camille was mistaken; — although the first 
pompous response of the ex-mercer excited 
for a moment the risibility of the court, — be- 
fore which he was cited as the " Citizen Del- 
planque, accused of aiding and abetting the 
practices of certain nobles and royalists." 

" My name, gentlemen citizens," said he, " is 
Jean Thomas Alexandre Delplanque; — for- 
merly a thriving mercantile employ^ of the 
court of France." 

" A tradesman of the Queen ?" inquired one 
of the clerks of the tribunal, pen in hand. 

" Mercer by appointment to her Majesty and 
the Princesses !" replied the old man with his ac- 
customed flourish ; " who may be said to have 
aided the practices of the court, in so far as he 
has eaten with gratitude the bread of its bestow-* 
ing. For years past, my family, my wife — my 
daughter— have been distinguished by the 
favour of the court of Versaille s * 

" I must be permitted to warn my client,** 
said Voisenon, hastily rising from his seat near 
the official table, " that he need not unnecessa- 
rily criminate himself by entering into parti- 

g5 
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eulars unexacted by the interrogatories of the 
Cotmm&iop " 

" I know it, citoyen notaire! I know it!" 
cried the old man who was ever impatient of 
interruption. " But I also know that neither 
my silence nor your own arguments will avail 
to save for a single hour the life of my impru- 
dent daughter ;-r-and since that is forfeited — 
what think you would be the value of the rem- 
nant of rny childless days ?— No, Sirs ! since my 
poor Euphroisine is marked for death, I have 
nothing more to do with caution or self-defence ; 
nor will I dishonour tfce last hour of an honour- 
able life, by denying the royal patrons who are 
gone before me." 

Euphroisine, who had remained standing by 
her father's side, now threw herself upon her 
knees before him, and kissing his hands, bathed 
them with tears of veneration and gratitude, 
for this noble and unexpected display of for- 
titude and loyalty; while Voisenon proceeded 
to address the court in favour of his client. 
But without suffering him to proceed, Lebon, 
after a diligent perusal of the instruction con- 
tained in his private tablets, demanded that the 
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examination of the daughter should be included 
in that of the father; and Euphroisine was 
roughly raised from her knees, and placed at 
the bar to meet the interrogations of the infu- 
riated judge. 

ButValazy felt his own presence of mind un- 
equal to sustain the spectacle of Mademoiselle 
Delplanque's humiliation. The nobleness of her 
spirit, united with a degree of personal beauty 
and of personal graciousness towards himself 
which would have perhaps inclined him to judge 
favourably of even a less elevated tone of feel- 
ing and principle, had long obtained for Eu- 
phroisine in his bosom the preference due to a 
beloved sister. He would have hazarded — he 
had already hazarded, much to do her service ; 
he never thought of her save with a thrill of 
admiration and affection — affection which, under 
any other circumstances than those in which 
he was involved, must naturally have ripened 
into warmth of attachment Nay ! sometimes, 
— in moments which forced with degrading 
prominence on his notice the self-abasement 
with which he involuntarily clung to ties 
above his attainment,— he had been prompt- 
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ed to upbraid himself with his wilful insen- 
sibility fo the merits and partiality of a being 
so well assorted to his own condition, and 
his own predilections, as Euphroisine Del- 
planque. 

And to see such a woman baited by the 
injurious taunts of a ruffian ! — insulted by the 
overbearing arrogance of a bench of sam-culotte 
ministers of justice ! — and finally, perhaps, 
dragged forth to unresisting slaughter !— A 
cold dew rose on his forehead at the antici- 
pation; and hastily rising from his seat and 
quitting the tribunal of blood, he hurried along 
the streets towards the bridge crossing the 
river Scarpe ; in order to avoid the clamorous 
cries of exultation rising from the mob in the 
market-place, where a permanent guillotine was 
erected, and where the populace now waited 
patiently for the sitting tribunal to disgorge 
some fresh victim to be offered up a living 
sacrifice for their gratification ! 

Spring was already budding, and the gar- 
dens through which the irritated Valazy pur- 
sued his unpremeditated course, were clothed 
with the exuberance of early blossom, ren- 
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dering the orchard-suburbs of every French 
town so gay and beautiful towards the close of 
April. The pastures were bright with field* 
flowers; and where the waters of the Scarpe 
went eddying along through the fertile mea- 
dows, tufts of yellow iris and other aquatic 
plants reflected back the cheering radiance of 
the sunshine. But Camille pressed his hand 
upon his eyes, as if to shut out the spectacle of 
the creation and its loveliness, — as if to efface 
all images connected with man and his contami- 
nating influence ! It seemed to him as if the 
spirits of evil had obtained a sanction of au- 
thority over the soil of France, and were walk- 
ing abroad visibly in their accursedness. 
The path of all he loved and honoured was 
beset by their malignancy ; and as he hurried 
along with agitated footsteps, he execrated 
aloud the officious zeal with which he had for- 
merly preserved the innocent Euphroisine from 
the axe of the assassin, only to prolong her 
martyrdom by eighteen months of wearisome 
imprisonment, ending in her present trying 
exposure to the most merciless of tribunals. 
Unable long to endure the suspense under 
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which he laboured, he turned towards the city, 
with an intention of seeking further informa- 
tion at the house of Voisenon; but as he 
passed the public cemetery without the city 
gate, he perceived an excited and clamourous 
mob, conveying to the common pit prepared 
with quicklime for the victims of the Con- 
ventional committee, the remains of those 
whom he had recently beheld animated by the 
impulses of life and health ! 

With his teeth firmly clenched, and with 
averted eyes, he turned aside from the reeking 
basket which he believed to contain the body 
of the enthusiastic and beautiful Euphroisine ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Is there a sight more touching and sublime 

Than to behold a creature, who, till grief 
Had taught hefr lofty spirit how to climb 

Above vexation, — and whose fragile leaf, 
While jet 'twas blossoming in a genial clime. 

Trembled at every breath, and sought relief 
If Heaven but seemed to lower, — suddenly 
Grow vigorous in misfortune, and defy 
The pelting storm, that in its might comes down 

To beat it to the earth ? To see a rose 
Which in its summer gaiety a frown 

Had withered from its stem, — 'mid wintry snows 

Lift up its head undrooping ? 

A. A. Watts. 



" What are you doing here ?" cried Voisenon, 
hastily closing the door of his study, as Camille 
again presented himself before him. *' Come 
in, if you value your life ! — Are you not 
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aware that the bloodhounds are unloosed upon 
your track ?" 

" I know not even to what you allude ! 
But before you explain yourself, tell me I 
beseech you how she encountered her fate- 
how " 

" Who ? — the young girl Delplanque ? — 
Alas ! the bitterness of death is not yet past 
for that noble and unfortunate creature ! — Her 
father was condemned to immediate execution, 
and is now — poor old man ! — at rest ; but his 
worst pang, in laying down his life, arose from 
the procrastination of his helpless daughter's 
sentence ; — she will not suffer till to-morrow." 

Camille gazed upon the worthy notary with 
tearful and inquiring eyes. 

" Nay !" said Voisenon, replying to his 
earnest look ; " I know not why, unless to gra- 
tify the monstrous caprice of our new legis- 
lator, who but too well understands the art of 
varying the torments he is authorized to inflict. 
But yourself, Monsieur Valazy — how, and 
when, do you purpose to quit the city ? — You 
are surely aware that one of the most pressing 
interrogations addressed to Euphroisine Del-* 
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planque, regarded your present residence and 
recent modes of life ?" 

" And she replied * 

" That for some years past she had known 
nothing of your movements." 

" What interest can a man like Joseph Le- 
bon take in the destiny of an obscure individual 
like myself?" 

" The President appeared to frame his in-* 
quiries according to the instruction of his Pari- 
sian tablets." 

" He has been doubtless instigated against 
the unfortunate Delplanque family by the ma- 
lice of Maximilien Valazy !" cried Camille, in 
the deepest affliction. 

" It matters little by whom ; — their doom is 
fixed ; — and yours, should you be detected in 
Arras, will scarcely prove less summary. Let 
me implore you, therefore, to depart without 
delay." 

" Shall you see her — shall you see poor Eu- 
phroisine again — before " 

" I am to visit her this evening in prison," 
replied Voisenon, touched by the evident dis- 
tress of his young friend. " My professional 
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authority procures me this privilege. Shall I 
bear her any message on your part ?" 

" None ! — none ! — You must suffer me to 
accompany you in person." 

" To what purpose ? Believe me,— and, alas ! 
my experience too often enables me to avouch 
the fact—believe me these parting interviews 
serve only to aggravate the tortures of the 
condemned, — to bequeath an agonizing recollec- 
tion to the survivor." 

" Heaven knows I would not willingly in- 
flict one additional pang on so innocent, so 
amiable a sufferer ! — Yet I must see her, Mon- 
sieur Voisenon ; — the happiness of a whole fa- 
mily hangs upon a secret in the keeping of 
Euphroisine Delplanque." 

" At least wait till it is dusk," said Voise- 
non. " I cannot suffer you to adventure the 
danger of openly appearing in the streets of 
Arras. I have interest enough with the Go- 
vernor of the ch&teau, to procure your admis- 
sion ; and at nightfall we will visit my unhappy 
client." 

At nightfall, therefore, with a sinking heart 
and faltering step, Valazy followed the expe- 
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rienced guidance of his friend through various 
hackways and obscure passages of the town, 
towards the gloomy retreat of the Bastille of 
Arras; and after baring removed with a per- 
suasive douceur of assignats, the scruples put 
forth by the turnkey, they were ushered through 
several damp aad hollow passages, dimly illu- 
minated by an iron lamp carried by their un- 
gracious companion, into the subterranean cell 
inhabited by the Citoyenne Delplanque. 

" You have not been very courteous in the 
assignment of her lodgings," said Voisenon, in 
a propitiating tone of jocularity to the man, 
as he selected from his rusty bunch the key of 
the dungeon ; " this hole, if I mistake not, is 
below the level of the ditch — and a mere foun- 
tain-head of pestilence." 

" Tudieul— what need to be dainty? The 
girl was sent from Paris tarred with the sign 
of a black sheep. What matters her lodging 
for to-night, who will sleep to-morrow in the 
pit of the guillotined ?— I warrant her hard 
pillow there will cost her no uneasy nights." 

Valazy would gladly have retarded his 
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intrusion on the captive, till his approach 
had been announced by his friend, dreading 
that his sudden appearance might startle her 
depressed spirits. But the guichetier, who was 
little susceptible of the ceremonious delicacies 
of life, thrust him forward as soon as the 
heavy door croaked upon its hinges, exclaim- 
ing, " Cheer uj)—Citoyenne ! I have brought- 
you friends to make your last evening pass, 
pleasantly ." And he was even moved by the 
liberality of the visitors, to deposit on the 
floor for their advantage, the flaring and fetid 
lamp, whose light was regarded as an indul- 
gence by the wretches usually committed to 
his charge. 

As the turnkey departed on his routine of 
business, after carefully locking the door of the 
cell, Voisenon — advancing with fatherly kind- 
ness towards the wasted figure which raised 
itself from a straw pallet, in a corner of the 
dungeon, to welcome his friendly approach — 
was about to explain the intrusion of his com- 
panion, when Camille urged by his swelling 
emotions beyond all observation of forms, rushed 
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towards Euphroisine, and kneeliftg beside her, 
clasped her to his bosom with sobs of uncon- 
trollable distress. 

" Alas! alas!" cried she, not recognizing 
him by the imperfect light—" have I yet a 
friend thus capable of sympathy in my mise- 
ries ? I thought the only heart which could 
beat with a quickened throb for my sake was 
now at rest. Monsieur Voisenon, tell me " 

" Euphroisine ! do you not remember me ?" 
cried Camille, withdrawing his unfolding arms. 
" You once deigned to adopt me as a brother ; 
have I dishonoured the title, that you thus 
shrink from me ?" 

A slight scream of delighted astonishment 
burst from the lips of the prisoner at the sound 
of his voice. " Camille Valazy — Camille ! 
come to bid farewell to poor Euphroisine ! 
Have you then at length persuaded yourself 
to affect an interest in the life you once so 
generously preserved — and then so scornfully 
resigned to the keeping of its enemies ? — Long, 
very long, did I flatter myself, Camille, that 
you would interpose once more in my behalf !~~ 
that again, like a guardian angel, you would 
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penetrate into my dungeon, and bear me away 
a second time to light and life ! Long, very 
long, did I nightly start up from my sleep in 
dreams of your approaching deliverance ; but 
only to add the dawn of another day to the sum 
of my wearisome captivity ! — You came not — 
none came — all had forgotten me! — except, 
alas ! those workers of iniquity, whose vigilance 
of mischief is unremitting !" 

" You wrong me !" faltered Camille, deeply 
touched by the feeble cadence of her voice ; so 
changed from the lofty tone of inspiration it 
had breathed that morning in addressing the 
tribunal of Lebon — " You wrong me, Euphroi- 
sine ! On my life — my honour — I have left no 
effort unattempted to trace out the place of 
your imprisonment ; but some evil agency has 
till this day prevailed against the discovery ." 

" As I can truly testify," interposed the 
worthy Voisenon, moved by the evident distress 
of his young friend. " Monsieur Valazy has, 
on several occasions, made me the instrument of 
his inquiries concerning yourself and your un- 
fortunate father." 

" Call him not unfortunate," said the youth- 
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ful prisoner in faltering accents. " My dear 
father's probation is ended ; — ended how glori- 
ously for himself— how triumphantly for the 
filial pride of his unhappy child ! But, gra- 
cious Heaven!" she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands in sudden affright, as through some asso- 
ciation with her father's appearance before the 
judgment seat of Lebon, the recollection of 
Camille's danger glanced upon her mind. 
" What evil chance has brought you, Monsieur 
Valazy, to this horrible place? Your life is 
beset, — a price placed on your arrest; — your 
cousin's malevolent hatred pursues you with 
unabated intensity. Quit this spot — let me in- 
treat you, quit this spot ; — once recognized, you 
leave it not again." 

" I am aware how much I owe to your for- 
bearance," replied Valazy. " And were it not 
certain that my surrender would but add an- 
other victim to the triumph of Lebon, without 
remitting by a single hour the execution of your 
own sentence, trust me I had not hesitated in 
giving myself up to justice." 

" Think not of it !" cried Euphroisine with 
eagerness. " For me, I have placed myself 
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beyond the reach of mercy; and the worst 
aggravation of my fate would be the knowledge 
that another innocent victim was about to be 
added to the martyrs of the cause for which I 
am about to perish. But do not loiter ! let the 
darkness of the night cover your flight from 
this plague-stricken city * 

" No, Euphroisine, -I am here unsuspected- 
My secret is in the safe keeping of the two 
trusty friends before me; my person is un- 
known to Lebon and his satellites ; and I have 
no fear of molestation in quitting Arras to- 
morrow." 

" To-morrow /" reiterated Mademoiselle Del- 
planque. " Alas ! I have ceased to count the 
alternation of night and day ; — yet a few hours, 
and the mighty dawn of eternity will brighten 
the gloom which is upon me. But for my sake 
— as. for your own, Camille, — I pray you leave 
this place! You have comforted me by the 
token of human interest vouchsafed in this 
parting interview; and you will still further 
console and re-assure me by the certainty that 
none but the eyes of strangers will witness my 
last struggle — my ignominious death. My soul 
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is resolute, Camille Valazy — my heart firm- 
fixed — anchored upon a rock of eternal hope ! 
— But this frail body — this shrinking frame of 
flesh— may yet bring shame upon me by its 
paltry weakness." 

"No, my dear young lady, no F exclaimed 
Voisenon, taking her hand with the tenderness 
of paternal interest ; " on that score you have 
nothing to fear. Such fortitude — such moral 
courage as yours, will be upheld by the pro- 
tection of Heaven, to be an example and a 
token in the land. One step mote will conduct 
you in all safety through the last ordeal to the 
blessed haven of your eternal reward. " 

** No r replied Euphroisine Delplanque, in 
calmer and clearer accents, " that consolatory 
hope has abandoned me. I have too long — too 
closely contemplated the moment of rendering 
up my account, to deceive myself as to the ex- 
tent of my earthly transgressions. That I am 
here, — that the grey hairs of my father have 
been polluted by the hand of the executioner, 
is the work of my own vain temerity ; of that 
visionary loyalty which springs from the pre- 
sumptuous prompting of human vanity. I 

VOL. III. H 
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loved the Queen, without examining the mo* 
tives of my love ! — I loved her as Marie An- 
toinette of France, who had deigned to notice 
the obscure child of the mercer Delplanque;-— 
not for her feminine virtues — not for her forti- 
tude—her " 

" You loved her with the duty of a loyal 
subject," interrupted Voisenon ; u the beat of 
human actions is scarcely framed to meet so 
trying a scrutiny as you would impose." 

" The best and worst of human actions 
must /" said Euphroisine, in devout reverence. 
" No, no ! in the loneliness of my captivity, 
I have discovered the one sole principle of my 
unhappy life to have been a snare too ably 
spread for an ambitious heart ! Negligent of the 
duties of my sex and age, I forgot mine own peo- 
ple and my father's house; and presumptuously 
brought down the lightnings of judgment on 
that obscure roof, which but for my # rash ex- 
periment might have escaped amid the storm ! 
I despised the voice of my father— of my poo* 
old father !—*• I turned aside from the warning 
of friend and foe ; and Heaven will judge the 
hardness and impenitence of my heart I" 
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" No f* cried Camille— " no !— such generosity 
— such intrepidity — such noble forgetfufaess of 
self, must not, and shall not, be thug tra- 
duced. » 

" Euphroisme P said the good old Voisenon, 
motioning Valazy to silence, " in these days of 
anarchy, when the shepherds of the fold are 
no longer permitted to watch over their flock, a 
crook should be in every aged hand. My 
child I — my poor Euphroisme ! — although it is 
denied me to console thy parting moments by 
the sacrament of thy faith, I tell thee to be of 
good cheer— I tell thee that thy sins are for- 
given thee! — Thy present mood of lowliness 
and self-examination better become the depar- 
ture of a Christian spirit than all the trium- 
phant paeans breathed by the minions of the 
church around the death-bed of kings ! Like 
the divine institutor of thy faith, thou shalt 
die in ignominy,— but like him, thy soul shall 
be lifted up into the glories of eternity P 

At the solemn sound of the old man's voice, 
Mademoiselle Delplanque knelt down at his 
feet ; and crossing her hands reverentially on 
her. bosom, received his benediction with as 

h 2 
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much inward satisfaction as if it had proceeded 
from the sovereign pontiff himself* Camille, 
who had been silent from profound emotion, 
cast his eyes on that kneeling figure, whose 
white garments, set forth by the filthy obscu- 
rity of the dungeon, imparted to its graceful 
outline an air of virgin purity befitting some 
saintly martyr of the church. He advanced to 
raise her from her knees; but on becoming 
conscious of his approach, she appeared in- 
voluntarily to repel his touch. Unbidden 
tears rushed into her eyes, and a crimson flush 
succeeded the deadly paleness of her counte- 
nance, as she seated herself once more beside 
Voisenon on her wretched pallet. 

" Nay — speak not to me again, Camille Va- 
lazy," said she ; " bring back my thoughts no 
more to this wilderness of human sorrow ! 
Thou hast been to me as one of the sharpest 
thorns of my crown of probation ! What avails 
to deny it now ?— now that all earthly things 
have become as unsubstantial shadows in my 
sight ! — I loved thee, Camille ! — loved thee 
with all that infatuated tenderness, which, once 
existent in the heart of woman, can defy 
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estrangement — coldness— contempt ! Under its 
influence, my household-home became distaste- 
ful to my restless mind, — my pillow sleepless ; 
and the vague dreams of my enthusiasm were 
chiefly fashioned in the gloomy certainty that 
domestic happiness, — the patient — humble- 
hopeful happiness of wedded life,-— could never 
exist for Euphroisine !" 

With what painful eagerness did Valazy 
listen to the outpouring of the wounded heart 
he had rejected. 

" My father — forgive his partial judgment- 
first kindled my delusive affection, by an as- 
surance of thine. He told me I was beloved— 
and very easy did I find it to believe him, — and 
to love again. But when I discovered with 
the bitterest disappointment the infatuated 
passion cherished by Camille towards another, 
I closed up the wounds of my bosom as with 
the searing of iron ; — I turned my hopes from 
all prospect of womanly joy; — I tried to fill 
my mind with the vain aspirings of enthusiasm ; 
— I made the weal of my country, the person 
of the Queen, the worshipped objects of my 
idolatry. Yet even then, Camille ! I estranged 
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not my soul from thee, and from thy destiny ; 
but regarding thee with a sister's partial pride, 
attempted to involve thee in a career which I 
regarded as that of virtue and of distinction." 

" And did I withhold myself from such gra- 
cious endeavours ?" said -CamiUe, ia a low and 
agitated voice. " Did I not, while occasion 
offered, strictly fulfil the duties committed to 
my charge?" 

" But not ait the instigation of Euphroiaine f 
Nay! do not deceive thyself! Throughout 
the progress of events involving the destiny 
of thy native land—of thine anointed prince— 
thy parent— thy friends,— one single motive has 
urged thy feeble and vacillating cou rse " 

CamiUe started indignantly. 

" For how could a course be otherwise than 
vacillating which derived its impulses from a 
fatal, from a guilty passion ? While the pros- 
pect of death embittered the cruel days of my 
captivity In La Force, I made a solemn vow, 
CamiUe, that should I survive to witness the 
re^astaUkhment of -social order, I would ex- 
piate the intemperate delusions of my youth in 
a convent; I resolved to forget the world in 
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the rigour of a monastic vow ; and from the 
moment of that resolution, I began to look 
without fear or misconception upon these 
things ;-^ay i Camille, I saw thee fixed for life 
at the feet of one who would reward thy pas- 
sionate devotion with contempt,-*- and turn 
from thee in the day of her prosperity as from 
the son of the bondswoman." 

" These are harsh words," interrupted old 
Voisenon. 

" Nay ! let her speak on !" said Camille, 
with grave earnestness. " I will not shrink 
from a lesson so replete -with painful truth," 

" Thou thinkest, Camille, that the disor- 
ganized frame of society will one day unite 
patrician and plebeian on a common level, — 
that the distinctions of birth will shortly become 
despised in Prance. — Never i — This weak vanity 
of human nature is an innate and ineffaceable 
failing,-— common to thee, to me, to all grada- 
tions of the living ;— yes ! for even thou, Ca- 
mille,— deny it not^—hast been tempted to reject 
the idea of aa union with Euphroistne, chiefly 
as beholding in her— a mercer's daughter ! My 
very virtues became obliterated in thy sight 
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by association with my low degree; and had 
I been highly born, thou wouldst have looked 
with admiration on actions, which appeared 
suggested by intrusive temerity on the part of 
a tradesman's child," 

Many a conscious reminiscence started to the 
mind of Camille on this accusation. 

" But enough ! — it was not of thy frailties 
I had thought to speak, but of my own. 
May thy persevering attachment meet a far 
happier reward than I dare anticipate ; and if, 
in some future hour of domestic union with the 
daughter of Navelles, thy recollections should 
recur to one who loved thee without hope or 
desire of return, — to one who was wont to 
receive with gratitude thy merest token of re- 
gard " 

" Have mercy upon me !" cried Valazy, 
falling at her feet ; " I have not deserved this 
cruel probation. I nourish no hope— no ex- 
pectations, such as you predict. Emiline 
dwells, it is true, as a daughter, beneath my 
mother's roof— for she is homeless — friendless — 
destitute. Do not, however, suppose that my 
interest in your feelings is effaced by the claims 
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of her's. In the engrossing spectacle of your 
misfortunes, I have even forborne — forgotten, 
to seek from you that intelligence respecting 
the child so long divided from her bosom by 
participation in your destiny ." 

" How ! has not little Emiline been restored 
to her ? Have these long weary months elapsed, 
and w 

" Away — off— fly !" cried the turnkey, sud- 
denly bursting open the rusty hinges of the 
cell, and attempting to thrust out the person 
of Voisenon and his companion. " The citoyen 
president is on a round of visits this unlucky 
evening, and will not care to be interrupted by 
strangers." 

But Valazy could not so instantly tear him- 
self from the clinging hands of Euphroisine. 
In spite of Voisenon's exhortations, he con- 
tinued to linger in agonized audience of her 
explanation touching the disposal of the child. 

" He is here !» cried the turnkey, with a 
furious oath, " and a pretty responsibility you 
have left upon my shoulders." 

" Ha ! who are these ?" inquired Lebon, 
with harsh insolence, as he pushed open the 

h 5 
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ha&chwed door of the «dl. '* Hawt I flat Ion- 
bidden all chaffering and gossiping with cob- 
derailed prisoners? Close the door, and turn 
the lantern an these night-binds, thoti varlet, 
or thine own turn will " 

" Citoyen Comanissaire !" said Voisenon, 
with an air of stern self-possession, u Iam here 
on an errand of business with my client, am 
the hope of persuading her to tender such 
submission to the Conventional Committee 
as " 

" Fool ! think yon that the Committee will 
endwre to he commerced with, and trifled with, 
by the caprice of such a paltry tihing as the 
offspring of an insignificant burgess of Arras ? 
No ! since you must needs be meddling where 
your calling is not in question, stay and learn 
my errand with this mincing damsel. And the 
fellow bearing you ooampafiy ?" 

" Is my clerk and official witness, Citoyen 
Comrmssmre. 

. " Officious, rather, citoyen notaire, if in any 
thing resembling yourself. Rise up* Buphrci- 
sine Delplanque ! rise up forthwith,— and 
listen T 
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The prisoner Feebly obeyed ; and attempted 
to assume the accustomed firmness of her de- 
meanour as stiq confronted the ferocious nwu- 
gfetrate, 

** On thy coming here, wretched girl, know 
that thou wert especially entrusted to my atten- 
tion by a worthy brother-labourer of mine in 
Paris, who bade me tender thy paltry life, — not 
for any value that it bore, — but like some base 
vessel preserved for the sake of its contents. 
Theip has been a secret in thy keeping of some 
ftKMSieBt to the Deputy Maximifien Valazy ?* 

Camiile instinctively moved forward, resolved * 
to declare himself, on the slightest indication 
that such a measure might prove advantageous 
to Mademoiselle Delpknque; but Voisenon 
grasped his hand with an admonitory warning. 

" To this end have I deferred the consumma- 
tion of criminal justice upon thy person, till I 
might possess myself of the ultimate views of so 
stanch a friend to the cause of die revolution as 
my 'good friend the Ctioyen Maw. But know 
that the opnrier of this night has brought thy 
fiat of judgment, .my dainty damsel; and I am 
privately advised to smooth the path of thy de- 
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parture, and to recompense thy obstinacy by 
communicating the pleasing intelligence that the 
information thou hast thought proper to with* 
hold has been otherwise obtained. The persons 
whose concealment thou hast abetted are dis- 
covered and denounced !" 

Euphroisine, with all her soul-struck immo- 
bility of air, could not repress a start of terror 
and surprise. 

" And moreover as my crony Maximilien will 
visit me to-morrow night, on his way to a place 
called Manoir on the Boulognese coast, on some 
« errand connected with the discovery, I propose 
to recreate him on his arrival with the spec- 
tacle of thy contumacious head in a charger ; 
and so— short shrift to thee, my Cicero in pet- 
ticoats ! — for thou must die at sunrise." 

"I am prepared," 3aid Euphroisine with 
proud resignation. " I have but one prayer 
to make. Those gentlemen— these intruders— 
who would disturb my last moments with cares 
and interests such as are of poor account to a 
parting soul,— cause them, I beseech you, to be 
put forth, — that I may no longer be perplexed 
by their molestations." 
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" Is it so ?** cried Lebon, slapping his hand 
with violence upon the shoulder of Voisenon. 
" Then is the old crow a bird of better omen 
than I imagined ! Silly girl ! thou dost but 
labour to place a scourge of chastisement within 
my hands ! — Put them forth, quotha ?— put 
forth thy ghostly comforters? — No — no! since 
thou abhorrest their exhortations with so abso- 
lute a detestation, I can have no better pleasure 
than in charging them to pass the night here in 
thy cell. Soldiers — w the clang of military ac- 
coutrements was heard in the corrido r 
" observe that no person quits the prison after 
my departure, till the execution-drum at sun- 
rise." 

" Oh ! no— no— no !" cried Euphroisine— 
who heard in this command the death-warrant 
of Camille, — throwing herself at the feet of 
Lebon, and clinging to his knees. " Show me 
at least this mercy in my punishment ; — leave 
me but one solitary hour to make my peace with 
Heaven." 

w Nay ! pay ! thou hast done too much to 
mar the peace of the dwellers upon the earth. 
Firebrand- as thou art!— I would gladly see 
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thee shed tears enough to quench the flames 
of thine own mischievous ignition. These pro- 
satewn quit not thy presence to night' 1 

" I protest against this infringement of (he 
liberty of the subject !" cried Valaey bursting 
forward, in spite of the efforts made by Voisenon 
to detain him. u Unaccused, — undenounced, — 
unarrested, — there can exist no pretence for de- 
taamngoisin a manner thus arbitrary and illegal; 
sad come what may, — I appeal against so un- 
warrantable a proceeding ." 

" Well mouthed, my Oroondates of the piea- 
shop ! The liberty of the subject ! — the liberty 
of a scurvy notary's scurvy clerk l—Qmediuble! 
The Convention might extend its audience from 
now till the next century, were it compelled to 
bestow its attention on such appeals! The 
frogs in the marsh, methinks, might know better 
by this time, than to intrude upon Jupiter with 
their importunate petitions." 

" Nevertheless, Citoyen President," said 
Voisenon sternly, " even the Convention itself is 
accountable to the body of the people, by whose 
voice it was summoned into being ; and — * 

" Silence !— in the court of the commission 
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this morning I had an abundant share of thy 
frothy logic. Keep it for the spiritual consola- 
tion of thy fair hostess here ; and beware lest in 
the morning I send thee to ballast her passage 
over the Styx." 

With a scowl of malicious hatred, Lebon 
stalked from the cell ; and was about to be fol- 
lowed by his faithful esquire the guichetier> 
when Camille rushing on the ruffian threw 
him to the earth, and cried out to Voisenon to 
follow his flight. But the moment he reached 
the passage, which was scantily lighted by a 
flaring lamp at the other extremity, he perceived 
it was occupied by two sentries, whose crossed 
bayonets instantly intercepted his movements. 
Compelled to return, he was thrust back into 
the fatal den ; and the grated door was closed 
against the remonstrances of Voisenon and 
Valazy, amid the execrations of the infuriated 
turnkey, and the jeering laughter of the sol- 
diery. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"L'art de subjaguer une nation est done celui do la ter 
rifier ! — Les Romains ont bati des temples a la pear ; la 
nation Franfaise en masse lui doit un large autel !" 

EsSAI SUR LES M0EUR8 PaRISIENS. 



" TO THE CITOYENNE DUMANOIR, CI-DEVANT 
MARCHIONESS DE ST. FLORENTIN. 



" Aristocrats je te retrouve ! Thou whom I 
have so long regarded as mouldered into earth- 
dust, — as a lawful possession snatched from my 
enjoyment, — thou, Emiline de Navelles,— the 
child of my arch-enemy, art again within 
my grasp! The influence of the census has 
reached even the vile obscurity of thy retreat ; 
and though the cunning of Madelon Valazy's 
son — thy friend, or perchance thy paramour — 
by enrolling himself a soldier of the republic, 
places him for a time beyond my reach — yet 
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thou — my daintiest dame ! — thou, my Emiline 
Dumanoir, art recognized — denounced ! — the tri- 
bunal of Lebon gapes for thee,— the guillotine 
shall render thy children orphans, — the proscrip- 
tion, beggars, — unless, (and mark the merciful 
suggestion of the alternative,) unless thou shalt 
evade the warrant of arrest by becoming my 
wife — the wife of a servant of the state. Within 
twenty-four hours I shall be at thy feet. — Resolve 
therefore thy mind to accept me as a husband, 
or to be escorted to Arras as the prisoner of the 
conventional committee. 

" Maximilien Valazt, 
" Deputy to the Conventional Assembly" 

Such was the alarming missive placed in the 
hands of the unfortunate Emiline; and read 
aloud at her suggestion by L£onie de Mirepoix. 
Speechless — motionless — with clasping hands 
and quivering lips — she listened to the hor- 
rible recital; nor till her child was conside- 
rately placed by Madelon within her arms, and 
the relief of tears vouchsafed to her overcharged 
feelings, could she give utterance to the emo- 
tions struggling in her bosom. 
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" And has it come to this ?" die exclaimed at 
length, in half frantic irritation. " Have all 
our delays— our irresolutions— our boasted secu- 
rity ended in this worst of destinies!— Marry 
with himf — escape the scaflold by screening my* 
self in the arms of an assassin red with the life- 
blood of my father ! — the most deadly of mis- 
creants—the most degraded— most abhorred of 
the vile democrats, who have poured desolation 
upon the land? — Never! — Welcome shame*** 
destitution— death, — far, far before sueh base 
humiliation !" 

" Unhappy chance which causes the absence 
of our only friend at such a crisis i Dearest 
Madame Valazy, think you we have any pro- 
spect of your son's return within the fatal pe- 
riod ? n «ried Ljonie. 

. " Alas r cried the afflicted Madelon, striving 
to conceal the tears which were gushing down 
her aged cheeks, " how can I venture to pro- 
nounce? By his own promises he. should have 
been bene last night,— this morning. He is 
probably now on the road; but a storm is 
gathering— he may be yet dekyedl— God grant 
that some evil may not haw overtaken my son !" 
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But in truth a grievous evil had overtaken 
him ! Since his arrival at Arras every moment 
had been marked by some painful endurance for 
Canaille. His discovery of Euphroisine,— her 
public trial and condemnation,— her unsnitsiac- 
tory details relative to the destiny of the lost 
child of Madame de St. Florentin,— her touch- 
ing confession relative to herself, — the announce- 
ment of Maximilian's arrival put forth by Le- 
boo,— and finally his own sentence of detention 
while he believed die wolves of destruction to 
be already loosed upon the belpless prey shel- 
tered in his deserted home !— What hours of tor- 
ture did the despotic sentence of the tyrant of 
Arras afford during that interminable night to 
his patience i— What a oondictaon of suffering 
and self-reproach rebelled within his bosom I 

Yet he dared not even give vent to the gall- 
ing impatience of his mind ! With JEuphroi- 
sine before his eyes — mild, humble, resigned — 
the condemned Euphroisine, whose moments 
were numbered, whose feelings nerved to meet 
the last agonizing throe of her earthly struggle^ 
and the first and still more awful consciousness 
of her mortal changed—bow could he venture to 
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disturb her tranquillity by the intrusion of 
his selfish sorrows and anxieties? More than 
once, amid his first irrepressible murmurs, he 
detected her eyes glittering with tears fixed 
mournfully on himself; and he was sensible 
of the indelicacy of expressing his eagerness to 
break through the vexatious thraldom inflicted 
on him by Lebon, since it afforded to the 
lowly and uncomplaining sufferer, the solace of 
human companionship during the last weary 
hours of her earthly pilgrimage. For some 
time, the worthy Voisenon attempted to sustain 
the courage of one of his youthful companions, 
and to dispel the forebodings of the other, by 
his kindly exhortations and Christian counsels. 
But the old man was worn out by the anxious 
efforts of the day ; he had not a stake at issue 
momentous as theirs ; — his head gradually de- 
clined upon his bosom as, seated upon the floor, 
he rested himself against the humid walls of 
the dungeon;— and when at length he sank into 
a heavy and unnatural sleep, Camille and Eu- 
phroisine were left alone. 

The chilly twilight of spring, slanting down 
from the narrow grating of the cell, soon min- 
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gled its grey uncertain light with the smoky 
glare of the lamp which had been fleckering 
upon the pavement ; and enabled Euphroisine 
to discern the total exhaustion of frame, and 
abstraction of faculties, in which Valazy stood 
leaning against that iron-knobbed door sepa- 
rating him from the interests of the inhabited 
earth. Involuntarily she rose from her seat, 
and traversing the few steps of the long narrow 
chamber which divided them, stood before him 
with a beseeching air, 

" Fear not to unfold your sorrow to me, 
Camille," she faltered ; " fear not to speak of 
these impending evils to a dying sister — a 
grateful friend. I warned you, it is true, 
against that overweening passion while it was 
guilty with the opposing claims of a living 
husband; — I warn you still,— when I re- 
flect upon the harsh reflections it will compel 
you to undergo — the bitter contumely to which 
it will expose every generous impulse of your 
heart* But not for these reproofs, for these 
misgivings, would I withhold my sympathy 
from your sorrow !" 

w Forgive my selfishness l w cried Camille, 
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clasping her hands tenderly within his own ;— 
" forgive me, dearest Euphroisine ! I am in- 
deed most miserable." 

" Alas ! I see it ! The origin of your over- 
whelming grief was revealed to me in the 
changeful countenance with which you listened 
to Leoon's announcement of Maximilien Va- 
lazy's detection of your retreat. Yes, Camille i 
I read in your looks that Emiline is still shel- x 

tered at Manoir ; — and that the agonizing soli* 
citudes which distract you, arise solely for her 

u You have judged aright I For my awn 
safety it is to me a* the waving of the frail 
cobweb on yonder rafter,*— a thing of nought,—* 
which a breath may obliterate without notice ; 
but for her-^far Emiline !"~ — He shuddered ; — 
and a spasmodic contraction convulsed his coun- 
tenance. 

*' Yes ! her destiny is indeed more dreadful 
— more appalling than mine !" replied Euphroi- 
sine with terrible composure. " Death— cer- 
tain death — will soon remit this tortured spirit 
into the hands of my heavenly Father;— but 
Emiline de St Florentin hath earthly trials to 
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undergo— uncertain in their measure and cha- 
racter — alas ! how awfully uncertain I Grieve, 
then, lor her— grieve for her ; — nor fear that I 
should envy your pity, or blame your tender- 
ness. Trust me, she has my prayers as fer- 
vently as your own." 

" My generous admonitress— -my better an- 
gel !" scad Valazy, looking upon her with the 
intensity of adoration he might have bestowed 
upon her already disembodied spirit ;— " how 
humbly does my mind bow down before you. 
Well had it been for me to have followed more 
implicitly your guidance, — and, apprized of your 
interest in my favour, to have made it the as- 
cendant influence of my life! In this hour of 
self-recoiling consciousness, I feel how vainly 
that life has been lavished — how idly its warm 
affections wasted. But it is too late, Euphroi- 
sine ! — too late for either of us to retract 
or amend our destinies ! My baffled «pirit 
wrestles vainly with the irritating sense of its 
own impotence ;— of its farmer infirmity of 
purpose; — its present feeble, despicable ineffi- 
ciency. Oh, Euphroisine ! Euphruiahe ! teach 
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me the secret of your heavenly patience; your 
noble victory over selfish passion."" 

" Open your heart to the Almighty as I do, 
and he will fill it with his majesty, — beyond the 
participation of all meaner feelings, 91 said Eu- 
phroisine, raising her eyes towards Heaven, and 
devoutly pressing her folded hands on her 
bosom. — u But hark ! — hear you not the cries 
of the early boatmen upon the river, — heard 
you not a low — hollow — distant sound?— 
Camille ! it is the morning drum of the gar- 
rison ! — My friends, pray for me — with me ! — 
the hour of my deliverance has struck, — but it 
is one of darkness and trembling. My God !— 
my mighty support — be not thou far from 



me 



i" 



Already Voisenon had folded her in a 
paternal embrace. The companions of Eu- 
phroisine sobbed aloud in contemplation of her 
angelic fortitude ; nor did either of them for a 
single moment suffer their personal anxieties to 
interfere with their absorbing sympathy in the 
fate of this heroic and most innocent victim. 
But on their own account, as Mademoiselle 
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Delplanque from the first predicted, they had 
little to apprehend. Joseph Lebon was too 
well aware of the necessity of propitiating the 
unlimited concurrence of the tribunal of Arras, 
to provoke its animosity by any further injury 
practised against one of its members so respect- 
able in his degree as the notary Voisenon ; and 
implicitly regarding Camille in the light of 
his clerk, had issued orders previous to retiring 
to rest, that their unconditional enlargement 
should take place when their female companion 
was led forth to the market-place ; — where she 
was sentenced to stand for the mockery of the 
rabble, during two hours previous to her 
execution ! The blood froze in the very heart 
of Valazy, as he heard the measured tramp 
of the soldiers, in the corridor leading to the 
cell. 

" They come ! w said old Voisenon, in a 
hoarse whisper. " Euphroisine ! the God of 
mercy sustain thee! — shrink not, dear child, 
from this cup of bitterness." 

" Of triumph r interrupted his fated com- 
panion with a sudden assumption of energy. 
" No ! I am not abandoned-— the aid of Heaven 

VOL. III. I 
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has put new strength into my soul. Friends ! 
dear friends — farewell ! Camille — whom I have 
so much loved — my father's friend — my own- 
farewell ! n 

The arms of her companions were still fer- 
vently entwined round her, when the door of 
the cell was flung widely open, and a file of 
soldiers became visible in the passage. " Citoy- 
ens ! you are free !" said the surly turnkey, 
who was commissioned with the President's 
cbmmands. " Be pleased to take yourselves off 
without delay, that ye may not interrupt the 
special course of justice.'" And in a moment, 
without the slightest power of resistance, Voi- 
senon and Valazy were shoved forward, and 
marched fiercely onwards between the soldiers 
filling the corridor. The last sound they heard, 
in spite of the heavy tread of their guards, was 
the voice of Euphroisine, exclaiming, "No! 
do not bind me — do not bind my hands — no 
cords ! indeed I am submissive — you have no- 
thing—nothing to fear from my resistance." 

« Can this be borne ?" cried Camille, as Voi- 
senon, having passed the wicket, attempted to 
guide his staggering footsteps along the street. 
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in which the prison was situated, towards his 
own residence. " Can this cold-blooded butchery 
be endured ? No, no ! do not drag me away— 
no, no, no ! tell me not of danger — I must — I 
will see her to the last ; — I have no fortitude for 
this struggle — this cruel trial i They are mur- 
dering her ! — let me go— let me die — Euphroi- 
sine — Euphroisine !" 

It was fortunate for Valazy that the early 
hour of the morning prevented his violence 
from attracting the attention of persons less 
favourably disposed towards him than Voisenon ; 
and that the self-possession and presence of 
mind of the latter enabled him to restrain the 
intemperate indignation of his young friend. 
Having succeeded in confining him within his 
own abode during the fatal hour of the execu- 
tion, the worthy notary profited by this interval, 
to arrange the preparatives for his immediate 
departure from Arras. 

" Every moment you remain here is fraught 
with peril to you and yours," said he, attempt- 
ing to rouse Camille from the stupor of 
grief which succeeded his first paroxysm. 
'• Grieve not for Euphroisine ! she is at rest ! 

i a 
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and died as she lived — the noblest and most 
courageous of human beings. But if you have 
any friends or inmates dependent upon you to 
whom the arrival of Maximilien Valazy may 
afford a prospect of danger, fly to your defence- 
less home ; and warn them— and place them in 
security, ere it be yet too late !" 

" She is at rest !" mechanically repeated Va- 
lazy — " that generous heart has ceased to beat !" 

" For Euphroisme Delplanque, my dear 
young friend, your exertions and your pity are 
alike profitless ! It is of the living you must 
think " 

u True f ' cried Valazy, starting up, im- 
petuously. " The birds of prey are on the 
wing! — and woe to the nest exposed to their 
desolating swoop ! True ! I must hasten to 
quit this city." 

" Your horse has been already saddled at my 
suggestion, and waits for you at the postern 
gate of my garden which opens towards the 
ramparts. I will not detain you to say fare- 
well : fly, Monsieur Valazy — fly this fatal spot 
May we speedily meet again, and under hap-, 
pier auspices." 
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Instinctively Camille obeyed the counsel of 
his elder friend ; and having passed the gates 
of the city without further interruption than 
the necessity of exhibiting his carte civiqne-* 
a species of republican certificate in general use 
— he pursued his way to St. Pol with the speed 
of one who is fleeing from the View of some 
appalling spectacle, or from the pursuit of a 
deadly enemy. In truth, the very aspect of the 
inhabitants of Arras was to him as that of a 
company of assassins ; the very breathing of its 
atmosphere appeared charged with the last sighs 
of the expiring Euphrbisine. So young— so 
beautiful — so innocent — to be given up to 
slaughter;— without one arm — without one voice 
uplifted in her defence ! — himself compelled to 
witness the sacrifice — and under circumstances 
so fraught with interest and suffering to his 
feelings ! No wonder that he fled from the re- 
collection and the scene of such a sacrifice, with 
curses on his lips, and the hope of vengeance 
burning within his soul \ 

Camille had been many hours on the road, 
before his senses could sufficiently recover the 
shock both physical and moral he had received, 
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to determine on any future measures. In the 
dizzy sickness of his mind and body, he seemed 
to live over again the dreadful scene of his re- 
cent tortures; every step appeared to spurn 
the bleeding body of some mangled royalist. 
Pausing in the little town of St. Pol, only to 
give an hour's respite to his panting horse and 
to his own exhausted frame, he resolved to 
avoid the immediate environs of Samer, — to the 
municipal authorities of which place Maximilien 
was probably indebted for his information rela- 
tive to the inmates of Manoir ; and skirting the 
ridge of hills lying between the Paris road and 
Desvres, arrived early in the afternoon upon 
that point of the cote which overlooks the fer- 
tile and richly wooded valley of Samer. 

A dark cloud was rising from the sea, as if 
prepared to traverse like a menacing giant 
the vale lying monotonously outstretched 
below. Thunder was already heard in the 
distant horizon, as if to announce the coining 
enemy; and occasionally a lurid flash broke 
from the obscurity, gradually extending over 
the scene. Upon the verge of the hill, Ca- 
mille paused for a moment in involuntary 
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contemplation of the awful solemnity of the 
landscape spread around. Undisguised even 
by the rushy herbage clothing their base, the 
summits of the lofty sand-hills seemed to re- 
flect on the glaring whiteness of their fissured 
ridge the vivid flashes glancing at intervals 
over the warren; and as the dark mass of 
stormy clouds rolled onward in slow and dread- 
ful majesty athwart the valley, not a breath 
was stirring to agitate the long streamers of 
coarse grass overhanging the heathy precipice, 
along whose verge he was skirting the valley. 
* Again and again, the thunder peals reverbe- 
rated from the hills of Quebec and Herqu61in- 
gues among the dales opening towards the 
ocean. The little church of Hesdin FAbbe 
appeared to shrink beneath the shelter of its 
ancient elms; and as the first heavy storm* 
drops fell perpendicularly on the parched 
earth, the shepherds of Desvres were seen at a 
distance betaking themselves to the insufficient 
shelter of the turfen hovels dotted upon the 
cote to afford them a retreat from the vicissi- 
tudes of the atmosphere. And as his horse 
swerved and started from the fierce brilliancy of 
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the lightning, Camille Valazy directed the in* 
tensity of a lover's glance towards the painted 
roofs and gables of Manoir ; rising above their 
wooded screen, and presenting the ancient and 
obsolete character of the manorial houses of 
Picardy, — half farm, half fort, — illustrated in 
those chronicles of the middle ages bequeathed 
to us by Froissart of the northern and debated 
able provinces of France.— Unconsciously he 
invoked the blessing of Heaven on the dwell- 
ing and its inmates ! — His heart was softened 
by an afflicting presentiment that he was gazing 
for the last time on that cherished and fami- 
liar landscape ! — and he cast his eyes over the 
wide sweep of the undulating plain crowned 
far on the left by the gloomy forests towards 
Neufchatel, and extending onwards to the sea, 
—-as if to gather the scene into the treasury of 
his recollections for future reminiscence and 
future solace. 

" Strange P murmured he to himself— * 
" strange that these scenes to which I am an 
alien, should have acquired an interest in my 
Tieart, so far beyond that of my birth-place*-* 
of the haunts of my childhood— of the busy 
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spot wherein my prosperity grew as by the de- 
cree of heaven ! Yet wherefore should I mar* 
vel at their influence ? Have I not wandered 
amid those woods— hare I not dwelt beneath 
that roof in gentle companionship with her ?— - 
have we not stood together beneath those skies 
which lour upon me now with so gloomy A pre- 
sage, till our hearts, instinctively touched by 
their benignant and balmy influence have been 
united for a moment in the mutual thrill of de- 
votion and gratitude? — Here, spell-bound by 
the fascination of her smile — her voice — her 
gracious and endearing words, — hete, I have 
forgotten all earthly duties — all earthly clamours 
—all— all things— but herself I It may be, 
that I shall become si ranger of distant coun- 
tries,— homeless — exiled— lonely; — it may be, 
that in a seasoYi of renewed prosperity, I shall 
dwell once more in the region of my early for- 
tunes ; but no change of time or place or des- 
tiny will ever avail to render the scene before 
me as that of a land of strangers. Commingled 
in my heart with the best hopes of my vital ex- 
istence, it will embellish the memory of my de- 

i5 
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parted happiness, and hover in my dreams as 
an ineffaceable and blessed image of the past." 

Pursuing this train of mournful contempla- 
tions, he traversed a cross road through the 
copses of the low grounds towards Manoir ; and 
ere he reached the outskirts of the farm, the 
storm, following the uncertain attractions of a 
hilly country bordering the ocean, had passed 
far away into the west, and the afternoon sun 
was glittering on the budding trees, and 
sparkling on the early blossoms, as if in re* 
proach to his despondency. Familiar with 
every by-path of the country, he pnshed his 
way as well as the tired condition of his horse 
would admit across the pastures ; and having 
crossed the little bridge towards the meadows 
encircling the garden in order to reach the 
house by the back entrance, he was saluted by 
young Benoit, who hastened towards him to re- 
ceive the bridle from his hand, with a look of 
such vague dismay as redoubled his apprehen- 
sions. 

Without hazarding a word of interrogation, 
he hurried through the garden:— all was de- 
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serted — all still as death; and having hastily 
ascended the long .flight of steps leading to 
the door of the saloon, the first sound which 
struck his ear was the suffocating and con- 
vulsive sob of female distress. For a moment 
he paused on the stone threshold of the open 
door; on a couch beside which, lay Madame 
de St. Florentin, — her dress disordered, her eyes 
closed, and yielding no token of life, save when 
the slow tears trickled from her sealed eyelids 
over her face ! 

" In the name of Heaven, what has befallen 
her r exclaimed Camille to the trembling 
L&mie, who was standing beside her and chaf- 
ing her hands. — " Can the storm have terrified 
her thus?" 

Mademoiselle de Mirepoix shook her head ; 
and Madelon, who was seated at 7 some distance, 
and in whose bosom the little Agla£ was hiding 
her face from the spectacle of her mother's ter- 
rible condition, pointed out to her son the fatal 
letter of his kinsman which had been already 
some hours in the possession of Emiline. At 
the same moment, Madame de St. Florentin, 
roused by the welcome sound of his voice, ex; 
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tended her hand towards him, and Camille, 
throwing himself silently upon his knees beside 
her, raised it to his lips ; while Leonie, taking 
up the crushed paper which lay on the couch, 
motioned an entreaty that he would read it 
without delay. 

Valazy started, as the first hateful sentence of 
the letter met his eye; but long before its 
conclusion he was on his feet, trembling with 
the suppression of his indignant rage. His 
first movement was to rush into the adjoining 
chamber, and secure his pistols; whither he 
was hastily followed by Leonie. 

" When and where, and how did she receive 
this insulting letter ?" cried Camille. 

" By express, and more than three hours ago. 
The time passes— we have every thing to ap- 
prehend ! Surely, surely, Camille, we might 
escape into the forest before this miscreant's 
arrival." 

" Alas ! your persons have been already re* 
cognized and denounced It would be easy to 
the minions at his disposal to seek out your 
track ; and a price would doubtless be set upon 
your arrest ." 
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" Yet you know how many months our good 
Curi has contrived to evade detection." 

" His life still wears the protection of per- 
sonal sanctity in the eyes of the greater number 
of his former parishioners ; and a solitary per- 
son, and one inured to privation, fatigue, and 
danger, is far more susceptible of concealment 
than two feeble women encumbered by a 
child r 

" Yet you cannot surely wish that Emiline 
should accede to this loathsome proposal?" — 
faltered L6onie, with an irrepressible shudder. 

" Rather let all perish !" was his solemn re- 
ply ;-— and there was a deep pause, during which 
he covered his face with his hands. When he 
again withdrew them from his features, they 
were fixed into the paleness and rigidity of 
marble; and in addressing Mademoiselle de 
Mirepoix, his measured words appeared im- 
pelled from his lips as if by a power beyond 
his own controlment. 

" Mademoiselle de Mirepoix," said he, "it is 
for you to decide between us ! — for my mind is 
bewildered by the dreadful alternative which 
presents itself, in the arrival of the fiend Maxi- 
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milien. Judge for your cousin more dispas- 
sionately than mine or than her own feelings 
will permit. Let her unite herself in marriage 
with a citizen, under the civil protection of the 
Republic ; and she may defy the views and 
addresses of even this ruffianly conventialist ;— 
let her, but by civil form and in the eyes 
of man, become my wife, — and Emiline will be 
rescued from the arms of her father's mur- 
derer." 

Mademoiselle de Mirepoix started and trem- 
bled. 

" I see your repugnance — I foresee her own ; 
the pride of patrician blood recoils from even 
the semblance of such an alliance ! Alas, alas ! 
her preservation hangs on this baneful pre- 
judice !" 

" You mistake me !* cried Leonie, with emo- 
tion ; " it was your generous promptitude of 
purpose which moved my surprise. Repug- 
nance ! — no, no, Camille ! you have judged 
wisely and well! — I was myself aware, that 
there existed but this alternative ; delicacy alone 
forbade me to propose to you the sacrifice of 
your own destinies and predilections. But 
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Emiline ! will she consent ?— will there even be 
time, to achieve a legal union ? — " 

" Speak to her, — reveal to her the fatal 
truth ;— urge the claims of her child, the de- 
votion of my whole soul to her will. Tell her 
the mere legal form which must pass between 
us is but a shadow interposing to shield her 
from destruction; — that these nominal ties 
shall be dissolved the first moment in which 
returning prosperity shall enable her to resume 
her independence. Nay !" he continued, ga- 
thering courage as the dangers of delay rose 
before his eyes,—" I will overcome my reserve 
—I will myself explain the truth." 

Hurrying into the saloon, Camille threw 
himself, once more on his knees before the 
sufferer. " Emiline !" said he, in a low in- 
tense tone ; " rouse yourself, Emiline ! collect 
your faculties for decision in this terrible crisis. 
Listen to me with indulgence,— listen to your 
faithful, your last surviving protector." 

" Exert your courage, dearest cousin P cried 
L^onie, " and rescue yourself, your babe, and 
all who love you, from the destiny by which 
you are menaced." 
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" Courage !" faltered the Marchioness, gazing 
wildly round her. " How may courage avail 
me in such a trial? Backed by the ruffians 
who wait upon his beck, how may I venture to 
dispute the will of Maximilien Valazy? — No! 
let me die, and evade his presence." 

" Hear me !" interposed Camilla, detaining 
her as she attempted to rush from the room 
in utter distraction ! " Hear me, Emiline ! 
one alternative yet remains for your preser- 
vation. Unite your destiny to mine by the 
bond of a civil marriage, and you may defy 
the projects of our arch-enemy! — as the 
seeming wife of a republican soldier, not -the 
whole authority of the realm could forward his 
insolent pretensions to your hand ! Of my- 
self, need I speak ? — need I proclaim myself, as 
ever, the humblest of your vassals — intent 
only on your preservation,— disavowing every 
claim and every right with which an hour of 
national terror could alone endow me ;— -willing, 
if your safety may permit, to quit ypu for ever 
on the steps of the altar; and beholding in 
you, as in every past emergency, only the ob- 
ject of my reverential and humble idolatry, 
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Bmiline! you are silent — you hide your face 
from me ? — Emiline !— your decision ?" 

" Dearest cousin ! you do not hear the gene- 
rous proposals of Camille?" cried L6onie, 
hastily recapitulating the terms offered by V*~ 
lazy, who had now risen from his knees, and 
was standing aloof with a thousand contending 
emotions struggling in his heart — listening 
with agonized solicitude for the reply of Emi- 
line. 

" Many things will occur to fetter your de- 
cision — the pride of Urthr—the pride of fortune 
— and after all these, the memory of your hus- 
band!" repeated the Marchioness, in articulate 
and mournful recapitulation of the parting 
counsels of St Florentin. 

" Emiline ! do not trifle with us ! w cried 
L£onie, fetching the little girl from Madelon's 
arms, and placing it at its mother's feet. " The 
time is ebbing away in irresolution, — the hour 
of horror approaches, — speak for us, Agla6 I — 
implore your mother to take pity upon our 
unprotected situation, and comply with the 
exigencies of this fatal period. Implore her 
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" Marry ! — who did they bid me marry ?" 
muttered the Marchioness, in evident and hor- 
rible incoherence of mind ; '* a Valazy — a mur- 
derer ! Marty /—and why not ? These black 
robes would fitly grace the bridal of the 
widow of St. Florentin! Come, come! let 
us away to church I — Where is my father, — 
the Marquis, — the Bishop of Evreux ? Dearest 
St. Florentin! see you not that we are all 
waiting?" 

" God of Heaven ! her mind is utterly be- 
wildered !" cried Camille, pacing the room in 
agony. f< What can be done ?* 

" She is now incapable of deciding !" faltered 
Leonie, in the deepest distress. " Yet, surely, 
in such a desperate crisis as this, the friends 
who love her may venture to act in her be- 
half? Camille! Camille! not a moment re- 
mains for deliberation! — Fetch hither Tho- 
main, the Mayor of Isques ! — the old man is 
our friend, and will overlook all difficulties. 
Even in her present afflicting condition, be 
generous — save her from destruction— accord 
to her the protection of bearing your name." 

Camille cast a look of agonized irresolution 
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on the beautiful creature who sat with her 
eyes fixed vacantly upon them, — a ghastly 
smile on her lips, and her hand wandering 
with the wildness of imbecility among the 
dishevelled tresses of her hair. 

" Can I,— dare I, — in her present state, ac- 
tuate her conduct in so solemn and sacred an 
instance ?" 

" Fear not ! — On my own head be all the 
responsibility ! — Fetch hither the Mayor of 
Isques! and on your return all shall be in 
readiness for the ceremony !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 



J'ai tout fait, tout *a6, pour t'aimer pour te plaire, 
J'ai tralie mon pays, ma conscience, et mon roi, 
Cependant, vais le prix, ingrate, que j 'en recois. 

CoRNEILLE's AlltANE. 



There was no need of the liberal donation 
with which Valazy attempted to accelerate 
the diligence of the Mayor of Isques; who, 
as in most instances in the villages of France, 
— was merely a respectable farmer of the parish, 
just qualified to affix his own signature, and 
to decypher those of other people, on the 
printed circulars of the neighbouring commune 
of Samer. At the instance of his young neigh- 
bour of Manoir, he cheerfully quitted his agri- 
cultural labours, and hastened with the necessary 
certificates to the farm ; and an hour had not 
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elapsed since the decision of Mademoiselle de 
Mirepoix, when the old man was standing with 
Valazy beside a table in the salon of Manoir, 
upon which Llonie had deposited writing mate- 
rials for their use. There was no person yet 
present but Madelon, — whose faculties had been 
almost paralyzed by the arrival of Maximilien's 
letter, and who, under the stupifying influence 
of the marvellous events passing around her, 
appeared to act with the mechanical impulsion 
of an automaton. She advanced, however, to- 
wards her son, and placed her cold hand in his 
with a gesture of affectionate approval; but 
was incapable of uttering a single syllable \ 

In a few minutes, the door of the inner apart- 
ment was thrown open by the wife of Tonton, 
who had hastily assumed her costume-de-fdte ; 
and Mademoiselle de Mirepoix entered, leading 
in the Marchioness, — whose countenance ap- 
peared to Camille in a great measure divested of 
the ghastly hue it had worn at his departure. 
Her dress had been carefully arranged by the 
aid of the trembling L6onie ; but although her 
demeanour was grave and mournful even to a 
degree of appalling solemnity, it was evident 
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that the arguments and persuasions of her cousin, 
had succeeded in restoring her to a perfect con- 
sciousness of her situation, and in obtaining her 
acquiescence in the projects of Valazy. For a 
single moment she paused abruptly on her en* 
trance, as if to survey the preparations ; and to 
explain to herself the presence of Thomain, as 
well as of Tonton and his wife, who were to act 
as witnesses to the civil contract. Then, drop- 
ping the arm of her conductress, she advanced 
deliberately, and with a firm step, towards 
Camille — There was a profound silence in the 
room when she deliberately placed her hand in 
his !— 

With what a thrill of mingled emotions did 
he receive the pledge ! — Yet he dared not press 
it within his own, — he dared not gaze' stedfastly 
on the lovely figure of Emiline as she placed 
herself by his side ! — He was apprehensive that 
the most trifling assiduity on his part might 
again disorder her feelings; and strove to 
make the customary responses to the demands 
of the Mayor, and to fulfil the necessary forms 
of the ceremony, with an air of business-like in- 
difference, such as might tend to re-assure her 
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apprehensions or misgivings. He felt how 
fearfully misplaced would be the slightest infer- 
ence of tenderness at such a moment ! 

Emiline, on her own part, and to the surprise 
of every person present, executed the requisite 
formalities of the contract with the grave earn- 
estness of a mind nerved by desperation. Having 
thrown one shuddering glance round the cham- 
ber, as if in expectation that some supernatural 
agency would interfere in arraignment of such a 
profanation, she signed her name with a steady 
hand, " Emiline— veuve St. Florentin—n6e JVa- 
velles? beneath that of Camille Valazy — of her 
husband ; who immediately took the pen from 
her unconscious grasp without the utterance of 
a single word— without a single demonstration 
of satisfaction in the accomplishment of the 
event ! 

L^onie, alone retaining the least presence of 
mind, or power of sympathizing in the interest 
of the moment, tendered her hand affectionately 
to Valazy, as if in consideration of his feelings, 
and in the ordinary form of congratulation ; but 
while he was whispering an entreaty to Made- 
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moiselle de Mirepoix to remove her cousin to 
the silence and solitude of her own chamber, 
little Aglae followed by her attendant rushed 
into the room, proclaiming that a body of armed 
horsemen were galloping down the avenue. 
. " They are come ! — The miscreant is at 
hand P cried Camille seizing his arms, and rush- 
ing into the court-yard, followed by Thomain 
and Benoit, and attempting to discover among 
the men who had already dismounted at the 
gate, the abhorred person of his kinsman. 

" Nationals P muttered Thomain, in a tone of 
respect as the soldiers approached — " but not of 
this district." 

" What is your business, — Camarades F said 
Camille somewhat re-assured by the absence of 
his cousin. 

" Softly P replied the serjeant of the troop, 
who now advanced to the head of the party. 
" We must know you better before we admit 
that fraternization. Your name, citoyen f* 

" ValazyP 

" All's right then ! — advance P cried he, beck- 
oning forward his men. " We arrest you, 
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citoyen, on the special warrant of the Conven- 
tion, as convicted of conspiracy against the 
French Republic. You will be pleased to fol- 
low us to Samer without delay ." 

" I have this moment returned from Arras," 
said Camille inadvertently ; " and I claim the 
respite of an hour for repose, and the arrange* 
ment of my affairs." 

" From Arras ? — right again 1 We were 
advised to look for our prisoner in the goodly 
fellowship of Lebon. An hour ?— -too long by 
three tedious quarters ! Ten minutes will suf- 
fice to gather a few assignats into your purse— 
and then, — en route I If your own horse is 
blown, you can take that of one of my troopers, 
who will remain here in guard of this old cre- 
nelated rakhole." 

" Stay !" said Thomain, interposing with an 
air of authority, which was considerably en- 
hanced by his accidental investiture his cere- 
monial habit. " Be it known to you, citoyena 
cavaliers, that no legal arrest can take place 
unless the warrant be countersigned by the mu- 
nicipal officer of the district.. Now as I have 

VOL. III. K 
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the honour to preside over the Maine of 
Isques—" 

- *? You may recreate your official eyes, if it 
suits their leisure, with a perusal of our war- 
rant; which being an especial docun\ent f rom 
the hand of Robespierre, would acquire but 
little validity from such an endorsement as that 
of the Mayor of ten measures of Calaisian pas- 
ture-land, shared by the proprietors of thrice as 
many mud-hovels." 

" It is indeed in form !" said Thomain, after 
deliberately affixing his spectacles to his nose, 
and examining the credentials of the Serjeant. 
" But what do I see ! — It bears the name of 
Maximilien — not of Camille Valazy? — What 
error is here ?" 

" It is doubtless designed for the person of 
my kinsman, whom every hour we expect here 
from Paris." 

- " That is a plea of evasion which has been 
tolerably hacknied of late, and may hardly serve 
your turn," said the man, indignant from a 
suspicion that some subterfuge was about to be 
practised on him. " We are commissioned 
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by the Hotel de Ville of Montreuil sur Mer, to 
arrest the person of one Valazy ; — who, haying 
escaped their detection by passirig surrepti* 
tiously through that town on his road from 
Paris to Arras, is known to have sheltered him- 
self in a farm called Manbir, on the confines of 
the Condette and Samer districts. We find 
you here, citoyen, avowing your name and your 
recent arrival from Arras ; and without fur- 
ther parley, arrest you as our prisoner-" 

" At your peril!" cried Camille; now satis*, 
fied that, by some unaccountable vicissitude, 
—probably through the envious hatred of 
Robespierre, which had already conveyed 
Danton . and many others of his associates 
to the guillotine, — Maximilien had been de- 
nounced to the Convention for crimes far less 
real than those which were estimated in its 
councils as the virtues of his character. " I 
assert that this warrant refers to another indi- 
vidual; and I warn you against any breach 
of the legal liberty of a Republican citizen in 
my person." 

As he spoke he tendered his carte civique for 
their inspection. " Is your identity recogniz- 

k 2 
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able at the Maine of Samer," said the man 
doggedly, " and will you consent to accompany 
us thither ? n 

" Willingly ! — but by abandoning your post 
here, remember that you forfeit all chance of 
the arrest of your legitimate prisoner.* 

c< Your friend speaks fairly, Mr. Mayor,* 
cried the serjeant to old Thomain, who had 
hobbled across the court-yard to satisfy the ap- 
prehensions of his friendly neighbour, Madame 
Valazy. " But he should know that we wild- 
geese usually fly en enfilade ; I have a detach- 
ment posted yonder in the rear of the house, 
and another at the head of the avenue, whom I 
will leave in occupation during my absence. It 
would be strange that we should miss fire in 
both directions ;" and taking his briquet from 
his pocket, he proceeded' to light his cigar, 
while Thomain expostulated apart with Ca- 
mflle. 

" You will find words lost upon men as brave 
but as impenetrable as their own sabres ; — best 
accompany them without dispute to Samer, 
where you can be officially identified and re- 
leased.* 
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"And leave my family exposed to the 
tumult and terror of Maximilian Valazy's ar- 
rival?" 

" He must needs be a gaillard of some im- 
portance who has thus earned a scrape of 
Robespierre's own quill, and the abhorrence of 
his own near relatives ! But fear not, my young 
friend !— / will undertake the defence of the 
garrison till your return." 

Weary and wayworn, irritated by every 
new contrariety and fevered by the restless 
struggle of contending passions, Camille, on 
this re-assurance, hastened his departure and 
that of his most unwelcome guests. Instead of 
being escorted by the national dragoons into 
the little town of Samer, he himself galloped 
at the head of the cortege into the square of 
the market-place* 

Here, however, equally to his surprise and 
vexation, he encountered further delay, and 
fresh annoyances, . Night was coming on,— 
the mighty magistracy of the, town of Samer 
had already retired from its cares of state to 
the otivm cum dignitate of sirop de groseiUe 
and the Boston table, (" oi peuUm tire mieux 
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qu'au sein de safamille ¥"j and the only reply 
vouchsafed to the eager appeal of Valazy, 
by the porter of the clerk of the secretary 
of the adjoint of the mayor of the commune, 
was an order of detention for the night in the 
crowded prison of the town, till the mystery 
of Maximilien's arrest should ' be cleared up by 
magisterial cross-examination I— It was in vain to 
remonstrate — to storm— 4o rage;— *there were 
the military minions of the law, to enforce the 
capricious mandates of official despotism,— and 
there was the old convent of St. Marie de Bou- 
logne, which still Uplifts its dark and heavy 
walls beside the church of Samer ; but which 
revolutionary sacrilege converted into a recep- 
tacle for suspected persons during the reign 
of terror. In spite of his eager resistance, he 
was instantly deposited in its cheerless thral- 
dom ; fend thus, for the second time, by a mere 
accidental cliain of mischances, did Camille 
Valazy become a prisoner, without the incur- 
rence of any legal charge, and at a moment 
imparting tenfold importance to his loss of 
freedom. 

With the fiercest impatience,—- with the bit- 
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terest repentance of his own credulity in follow- 
ing the counsels of Thomain, he paced the 
miserable chamber apportioned as his place of 
rest. The food which was forced into his pre* 
sence as a plea for sub-official extortion was re- 
moved untasted from his presence, while he 
urged his entreaties to the surly turnkey, (a being 
strictly fulfilling MercierVdefihition of " un ver+ 
roujinimal,") — who affected to resent his via. 
lence,-*-that at the earliest possible hour of the 
morning, such news from Manoir as might have 
reached the town should be imparted to him 
without delay. 

. " Out on thy brawling P cried the brute, point- 
ing to the wretched bed destined for his accom* 
modation. "Why, what wouldst have?— thou 
hast supped like an Emperor, man ! and 'twill 
be thy own fault if thy sleep match, not with 
thy meal ;— and as to thy Manoir— pe*^' thou 
mayst e'en wait the worshipful pleasure of thy 
betters and mine." 

"And such is the administration of a country 
in which the altars of liberty boast so many 
worshippers P cried Camille, as his coarse and 
insolent janitor jarred the door in his face, and 
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left him for the night to the safe keeping of 
bolt and staple, and the dreariness of solitude. 
" In what dungeon of the royalists 1 Bastille 
could justice be more cruelly perverted? — Last 
night, the breath of the fated Euphroisine who 
now lies in the ignominious pit of Arras was 
warm upon my cheek ! — and now, — at this dread 
hour,— my Emiline— my bride— my wife,— is 
exposed to the insolence of a gang of merce- 
naries — perhaps to the presence of her father's 
murderer; — while I — like a caged lion, which 
children mock at in the sport of their holiday, 
—am tied here in inaction ! — Surely the very 
demons are in league against me — and have 
obtained a mastery over my destiny. Every 
hour wears the shape of some new torture ;— 
and I am derided by every abuse which 
the wantonness of power can sanction, — by 
every ordeal which an aching bosom can 
confront." 

Yet in spite of his struggling emotions,— -of 
apprehensions only the more dreadful from 
their vague conception, — the weariness of ex- 
hausted nature prevailed; like a wretch bowed 
down by the torments of impalement, — he 
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slept !— Flinging himself on the bed, in the 
vestments of which for two days and nights he 
had not been disencumbered, his harassed spirit 
became overwhelmed by such unquiet and 
feverish slumbers, as impart but little refresh- 
ment to the suffering frame.—- A thousand hor- 
rible visions floated in his brain, connected with 
the scenes in which he had recently been an 
actor* The clay-cold face of Euphroisine ap» 
peared to bend over his own, and freeze his 
very heart's blood with ghastly endearments, 
till he was moved to fly from her loathsome 
pursuit. But his steps failed him ! — Wherever 
he turned, the ground was slippery with blood, 
and his flight arrested by a countless multitude 
of revolutionary victims — meeting him and 
surrounding him on every side. Headless and 
gory figures of the Lyonese victims, — Vend^ens, 
— Bordelais, — Parisians, — appeared to arise 
and greet him in horrible succession, with a low 
fiendish whisper of " Republican ! — for thee 
were we slain !— art thou sated with our 
blood r 

Then as he started from the spectral illusion, 
another and more dreadful picture shaped itself 

x5 
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before his eyea, He seemed to stand arrayed 
in the national uniform, in that field of Wood in 
the neighbourhood of Nantes wherejfoe hundred 
children, the orphans of murdered royalists, 
were condemned by Carrier to be shot! — 
At every discharge he was compelled to com- 
mand* troops of fairy figures were levelled 
with the earth ; and the mutilated infants turn- 
ing their imploring hands and dying faces to* 
wards him, appeared to exhibit the lovely 
countenances of little Aglae and her lost sister ! 
Again he fancied himself standing amid the 
tufts of gorse upon the hills above Rosamel ;-— 
again he looked down in the delusion of sleep 
upon the valley of the storm ; again the peaked 
roofs of Manoir appeared to rise above the lofty 
groves in which they were embedded. And 
suddenly a stream of vivid lightning descended 
on the house ; while bursting flames, like those 
of the Ch&eau de Florincthun, gushed upwards 
from the contact. He laboured to fly to the 
assistance of its beloved inmates ; but his feet 
were rooted to the spot ! He heard their voices 
calling on his name;— he beheld them strug- 
gling with the inroads of the fiery element,— till 
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he cried aloud in his agony, and broke the spell 
of his agonizing slumbers ! 

The morning sun was already bright upon 
him, and a clamour in the market-place below 
the walls of the convent, assured him that the 
citizens were already astir; yet no one came 
to appease his anxiety, and tranquillize the 
stirring emotions of his heart. At length it 
pccurred to him to pile together the few wretch- 
ed fragments of furniture in the room, and reach 
the upper panes .of a grated window, the re- 
mainder of which had been walled up, to re- 
strict the curiosity of the prisoners ; and he had 
the satisfaction of obtaining through this nar- 
row and perplexing aperture, a partial view of 
the square in which, immediately opposite to the 
convent, stood the paltry Hotel de Ville of Samer. 
Not a house was yet open for the common pur- 
poses of the day, — not an inhabitant stirring ; 
but a first glance sufficed to satisfy him that 
the tumult he had heard arose from the arrival 
of the detachment of dragoons from Manoir. 
Clustered nound the steps leading to the Hotel 
were several soldiers, whom he recognized as 
having formed part of his own escort; in com- 
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pany with many others, wearing a similar uni- 
form, whose horses were tied to the iron props 
round the fountain in the centre of the square 
serving to support the market booths; and 
who, with much mirth and prodigious demon- 
stration and gesture, were busied in relating 
some wonderful narrative for the advantage of 
their comrades. The serjeant who had so 
strongly insisted on his arrest, was standing 
pipe in mouth waiting for the opening of the 
official tribunal ; with the morning sun glitter* 
ing brightly on the ornaments of his schakos, 
and shining through the light fumes which 
circled in misty volumes round his head* Oc- 
casionally in the course of their recital, the sol- 
diers pointed to some dark object— something 
wrapt in a military cloak, which lay upon 
the upper step ; and once when, on turning to- 
wards this mysterious thing, the veteran per- 
ceived a straggling dog or two which had been 
attracted towards it, inquisitively snuffing the 
air to discover its contents, he stamped with the 
heel of his boot so angrily on the pavement— that 
the ringing of his brass accoutrements reached 
even the ears of Valazy. 
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It was a moment of terrible suspense !— more 
especially when the doors of the Hotel de Villa 
were leisurely unbarred by the Concierge, and 
the soldiers advancing, lifted the heavy object 
upon their shoulders and bore it into the hall. 
It was evidently a human body — the stiffened 
relic of some victim from Manoir ! — Still— still 
—no sound was audible in the vast corridor of 
the prison; and as Camille strained his ears 
hoping to discover some faint token of the ap- 
proaching footsteps of his surly guardian, he 
could detect nothing but the trickling of the 
fountain in the market-place; — and the occasional 
jingling of the snaffle-chains of the chargers, as 
they tossed their heads in impatience of the pro- 
longed absence of their masters. 

After a pause of about twenty minutes, the 
dragoons rushed impetuously forth from the 
doors of the Hotel de Ville— laughing and shout- 
ing in tumultuous exultation, — mounted their 
horses, and galloped from the square : and Ca- 
mille with an involuntary shudder observed 
that one of the men flung over the crupper of 
his saddle with an air of disgust, the cloak 
which had been disencumbered in the tribunal 
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within, of its mysterious burden. Still — still — 
no person came near him ; and he felt as if some 
artery must burst in his efforts to attract by 
shouts the attendance of his tardy gaoler. At 
one moment he resolved to descend from his 
tantalizing post, in order to re-examine the bolts 
of his apartment ; but having soon remounted 
to his giddy eminence, and resumed his recon- 
noissance, he was struck by the sight of two 
figures issuing from the official gateway, of 
which he had not happened to observe the en- 
trance. 

His joy burst forth into involuntary benedic- 
tions, as he recognized the familiar figures of 
B6noit- and the Mayor of Isques ! 
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CHAPTER X. 



Yet after all this love, Sir, 

All this profession of his faith, when daily 

And hourly I expected the blest priest, 

He left me like a dream ! as all this story 

Had never been—- nor thought of— why, I know not ! 

Nor whither he is gone — nor why departed 

Can any tongue inform me. 

Love's Pilgrimage. — Fletcher. 



To the impatient expectation of the prisoner, 
an age appeared to intervene between his first 
hasty but welcome glance of recognition as his 
friends crossed the market-place towards the 
convent, and his detection of the heavy tramp 
of footsteps ascending the stair, and announcing 
their arrival in the corridor leading to his cham- 
ber. And as the key grated harshly in its 
rusty lock, Camille fancied he could discern in 
the voice of Thomain — who was conversing with 
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the familiarity of old acquaintance with his 
gaoler — a species of self-contented garrulity, a 
certain chuckle of triumph, which he was satis- 
fied could not be the harbinger of evil. In an 
instant the door was flung open ; and the rustic 
magistrate of Isques advanced towards him 
with outstretched arms; while B&ioit danced 
and capered round his master with the most 
triumphant vivacity. 

" Gone to his account ! — dead ! — butchered in 
cold blood !" cried the faithful retainer of the 
Due de Navelles, while Thomain was still 
tuning his voice for an explanation. "My 
good old master is avenged! — my poor dear 
young mistress is avenged! — the burning of 
Florincthun, with its stable of two hundred 
stalls (seldom empty) is avenged ! — The nation 
has wiped out the blot of w 

" The citoyen your kinsman is no more F* in- 
terrupted Thomain ; who seemed to feel that 
the details of the narrative belonged more par* 
ticularly to himself. 

" But your lady ?* cried Camille, addressing 
himself to Benoit, and regardless of the pre- 
sence of the guichetier. 
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" The citoyenne, your worthy mother, is in 
excellent health," again interrupted the Mayor 
of Isques. " Although the ladies at Manoir 
naturally suffered considerably from the affright 
of having a company of strange dragoons quar- 
tered upon them as guests, yet my presence, 
and their confidence in my power and will to 
defend them through all emergencies — " 

" For the love of Heaven, speak plainly and 
explicitly r exclaimed Camille; "remember, 
my dear good Thomain, I am wholly ignorant 
of all that has proceeded during my confine* 
ment ." 

u In the first place then," said Thomain, 
seating himself angular-wise upon the solitary 
wooden chair afforded by the cell—" you had 
no sooner departed, than all the female inha- 
bitants of Manoir set upon me with the most 
violent vociferation and gesticulation, to up- 
braid me with having persuaded you to desert 
the farm at such a moment—*" 

" And with just cause, — as was proved by 
my detention in this accursed place— w 

" So that instead of being able to confabu- 
late with the corporal of the detachment of 
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the Montreuil garrison, touching the best mode 
to be adopted in the capture and disposal of 
their expected prisoner, or advise them regard- 
ing the localities of the farm, — seeing that no 
person remained there as locum tenens, or—" 

" Thomain !— Thomain !— to the point !" 

" Excepting Tonton the herdsman, whose in- 
tellect—^ 

" At what hour did the wretch make his ap- 
pearance ?" interrupted Valazy , addressing him* 
self in despair to Be^noit, who was enacting 
behind ThomahVs back a pantomime of impa- 
tience at his prolixity. 

" Please you, Sir, Marmin and I were in the 
stable about nine o'clock, looking to the brown 
mare, which had made her appearance, in so 
wretched a plight from Arras in the morn- 
ing, when croc /—what should we hear but 
the report of fire-arms in the avenue. Helter- 
skelter went the dragoons posted on the bridge ; 
and off I set with your honour's pistols 
in one hand, and my stable lantern in an- 
other. But before I could reach the upper 
gate of the atenue, several straggling shots 
were fired ; and when I came up with the Na- 
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tionals, I saw a caliche standing on the torn 
from the road to the avenue, surrounded by 
troopers. In a minute my lantern was snatched 
from my hand, and held down to the face of a 
man who had been dragged from the carriage, 
and was lying on the bank — dead I thought, 
when the light gleamed over his livid visage.— 
But no l—sacr&natin /—I had the happiness to 
hear him give several groans of agony; for as 
you surely guess, Sir, the wounded man was no 
other than the ruffianly murderer of my noble 
master." 

" Maximilien Valazy, then, is surely and un- 
questionably dead ?— " 

" Bead as Marlbrook t— The soldiers fell a 
disputing for the honour of who had aimed the 
fatal blow;— for it was a sabre-cut which 
reached the villain,*— and as a price was set 
on his head by the Convention—" 

" But to be taken alive ;— the warrant was 
atoutedly to artest, and not to slay the caitiff? — " 

" But the caitiff, who it seems quitted Paris 
upon friendly terms with Master Robespierre 
and the rest of them," — proceeded Thomain, 
taking up the narrative, " refused to obey the 
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warrant,-— resisted, — drew arms in Ids own de- 
fence;— and so was dragged from the carriage, 
and sacrificed to his own obstinacy. His ser- 
vants, after backing him in the onset, fled under 
cover of the darkness, and were not judged 
by the national troops worthy of pursuit in a 
strange country." 

" And so they bivouacked under the great 
elm for the night, after crowning their labours 
with a hearty carouse; — and were off hither 
to Samer before day-light, on their way back to 
their garrison. Truly, I hoped they would 
leave the carcase of the murderer behind them ; 
— that as he had dealt in his time with my 
gracious master the Duke, — so might I deal it 
back to himself. But the soldiers had their 
own reward to win of the municipality—". 

" And I my prods verbal to deliver !" 
observed Thomain, with official solemnity. 
" Whereupon the town council having referred 
to the mandate received yesterday from Paris, 
and discovered especial instructions that any 
proceedings begun or attempted by the traitor 
Maximilien Valazy against any person or per* 
sons bearing his own name, within the liberties 
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of their commune, should be forthwith aban- 
doned and discharged, — my worshipful colleague 
over yonder conceiving that this favourable 
provisory clause must especially apply to the 
inhabitants of Manoir, began to repent him 
that the love of his own leisure last night 
caused you to be so unhandsomely detained ;-* 
and so issued an order for your immediate en* 
largement," 

" Am I then free ?" cried Camille. 

" As the wind, my dear master," cried Be- 
noit, rubbing his hands ; " the brown mare 
waits for you below— " 

" Softly !" said the concierge — vexed to be 
so quickly defrauded of a promising inmate; 
" there are dues to be paid — besides an extra 
supper, which might have served—" 

" There T cried Camille, impatiently fling- 
ing him his purse as he bounded down the 
filthy stone stairs of the convent ; and in a mo- 
ment he was perilling his own neck, and that of 
his favourite mare, by proceeding at full speed 
down the broken and slippery pav£ of the 
suburbs, — leaving Thomain and Blnoit to foi- 
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low him at leisure, after the refreshment of a 
demieJbouteiUe of ordinaire shared between them 
at the renowned hotel of the Brocket-cTor. 

But as Valazy approached the avenue of 
Manoir, and beheld its gables glittering under 
the morning sun, involuntarily he relaxed 
his speed. The carriage which had conveyed 
the assassin of Elorincthim on his. malicious 
errand, still lay overturned against the dyke 
fencing the avenue; the loose dust bore the 
impression of a confusion erf trampling horse- 
men ; and further on, on the short grass of 
the embankment, there was a large dark ape* 
matting the verdure, which Valazy with a 
shudder of abhorrence justly attributed to the 
mortal effusion of his detested kinsman ! — An 
involuntary association instantly recalled to his 
recollection his old grey-headed uncle of Grand 
Moulin, with a feeling of satisfaction that he 
should have been spared the sorrow of witness- 
ing such a termination to the career of such a 
son! 

But far other thoughts, and many a grievous 
presentiment curdled his blood, as he now pro- 
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ceeded along. the avenue, with as much delibe- 
ration as if no especial interest hung on the 
moment of his arrival. He was about to be- 
hold her again, — te look again on Emiline,— 
to find her relieved by the death of her only 
enemy from all further terrors for her destiny, — 
to behold in her the arbiter of his future fate— 
Ms wife I — Every pulse throbbed with emo- 
tion — but of a character any thing but pleasura- 
ble. " I must not, I cannot remain here !" he 
involuntarily exclaimed, as he obtained a more 
distinct view of the windows on approaching the 
house. " I will but secure every arrangement 
for their departure to England, — and then, 
away to the army ! My friend young Buona- 
parte has obtained the command of the artillery 
in the South, — I will join him as a volunteer. 
Let who will and what will influence the helm 
of state, it is clear that the duty of every 
Frenchman points to the resistance of its fo- 
reign foes. Yes ! I must fly, — I must leave 
her, — for both our sakes! — That which has 
chanced, places an irremovable bar between us !" 
At the door of Manoir he was met by his 
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mother, who bestowed an unsought blessing 
on his head with a degree of mournful solem* 
pity such as accorded ill with the sympathy 
he anticipated on his triumphant return, and 
in their mutual emancipation from all future 
alarms. Instead of summoning the attendance 
of Tonton, he tied his horse to the railing of 
the little court, and accompanied her silently 
into the saloon. 

The first person he remarked was little Aglal, 
sitting upon the parquet arranging flowers in 
an osier basket, who uttered a cry of de- 
light on perceiving her favourite Camille, — 
the source of all her infantine indulgences; 
and lifting the child from the floor, he bestowed 
a thousand caresses upon her, in return for this 
involuntary token of affection. But on turning 
towards the sofa, the habitual seat of the Mar- 
chioness, he saw that Mademoiselle de Mire* 
poix who occupied her place, made not the 
smallest effort to approach or address him. He 
started — but still she spoke not. 

" Pardon me, Mademoiselle !" said he at 
length, " I was unprepared to find you thus 
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•changed in your demeanour towards me — I was 
unprepared to find you thus abruptly resentful 
of the intrusion of my plebeian presence." 

" Camille !" cried Leonie, bursting into 
tears, u is this accusation generous or just ?" 

" The unfortunate occurrence of yester- 
day " 

" Has wrought no change in my sentiments 
towards you, unless by converting the regard of 
an obliged friend, into the affection of a kins- 
woman P said Mademoiselle de Mirepoix, 
frankly tendering him her hand. " I — I who 
have witnessed all your silent struggles with 
the hopelessness of a rash attachment, — all your 
generous self-renouncement, — your more than 
chivalrous devotion, — can best appreciate the 
nobleness of your conduct, and its value to our- 
selves. Nay ! — despising all womanly tem- 
porizing — I honestly confess that could my influ- 
ence prevail over the obstinate prejudices of my 
cousin Emiline, the affection which has hazard- 
ed all perils and privations for her sake, would 
be rewarded on her part with the grateful affec- 
tion of a wife. But alas ! " 

VOL. Ill, I, 
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At that instant the Marchioness, having re- 
cognized from her window the horse usually 
ridden by Canaille, burst into the room; her 
looks haggard, — her dress hanging in wild con- 
fusion, — her hair unbound. L6onie and Ca- 
mille were speechless from consternation as she 
walked deliberately towards them, and fixed 
full upon Valazy the glance of those deep blue 
eyes, in which every human sentiment of loath- 
ing and contempt now appeared concentrated. 

" And the plotter is come again F whispered 
she, in an accent of distraction. " Thou, who 
hast practised against my peace with months 
and years of patient malignity, — watched me 
from day to day, to forward the accomplish- 
ment of thy own treacherous ends, — pr'ythee 
note thy triumph and rejoice !— I was bereft of 
every thing — all earthly possessions had been 
wrested from me; — fortune, — fame, — distinc- 
tion, — my filial pride, — the happiness of a wife 
— the solace of a mother's love ; — but I had still 
one treasure left;— yes! I had still one jewel 
in my casket, — and of that thou hast robbed 
me " 
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"Do not listen to her," interposed Leonie, 
colouring over brow and bosom ; " leave the 
room, Valazy ! — she raves !" 

" I do not ! — he shall listen P cried Emiline, 
throwing back the veil of scattered tresses from 
her face. " I am rational as yourself ; — nay ! 
crafty as the son of Madelon Valazy !" 

" Of what have I robbed you, Emiline !" in- 
quired Camille in a subdued voice, anxious to 
soothe a frenzy which he believed to be a re- 
lapse of her former infirmity. 

" Of my fidelity to the deadT said the Mar- 
chioness, in the same appalling whisper as be- 
fore. — " Had I died yesterday on the unsus- 
pected manifestation of thy project, I had gone 
down to my grave as the devoted widow of St. 
Florentin f — What am I now ?— the degraded 
wife of the lowest and most despised of human 
beings !" 

" When will our calamities end ?" cried Ca- 
mille. " L6onie ! — L£onie i — speak fo her ! — 
expostulate with this infatuation ! " 

" Nay ! wherefore shouldst thou complain ?" 
said the Marchioness. " Hast thou not com- 
passed thine ends ? Have not all thy cold — de- 

l 2 
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liberate — artful plots fully succeeded ? — Vassal 
of my father's house ! — has not the daughter of 
Navelles become thine abject victim and the 
.wedded wife of a Valazy ?" 

With the energy of desperation, Camille now 
advanced towards the Marchioness ; and taking 
her firmly by the arm, conducted her to the 
sofa, and seated her by the side of the agitated 
Mademoiselle de Mirepoix. 
• " Emiline !" said he, " notwithstanding all 
this intemperance, you are capable of under- 
standing my words; and I command you to 
listen to me before we part for ever." 

Startled by his resolute demeanour, the frantic 
sufferer now sat as still as death. 

" I little thought," he resumed in a less de- 
termined tone, " that the time would come when 
I should be compelled in self-defence, — in justifi- 
cation of my own motives, — to recapitulate my 
benefits to you and yours ; — to set forth the de- 
votion of my whole life to your service, — to re- 
mind you of all I have suffered, all I have re- 
nounced for your sake. In our infancy, Emi- 
line, we were playmates ; — the same bosom 
nursed us into life, — the same scenes witnessed 
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our progress towards maturity ; I loved you then 
with a tenderness which however exclusive, was 
free from presumption ; for I knew not yet by 
what an impassable barrier the child Emiline 
was divided from the adoration of the child Ca-. 
mille ! — You grew into womanhood, — and then 
it was I became conscious of the humiliation 
which fate had heaped on my birth! You 
were wedded to an honourable and adoring hus- 
band ; but little did you dream how long, how 
fervently the growth of my passion had fore- 
stalled his own ! " 

He paused for breath; and the colour of 
Leonie de Mirepoix went and came as she ob- 
served with how powerful a struggle of emotions 
he was contending. 

" You became a mother ! you presided over the 
household happiness of another ; — yet still at an 
humble distance I loved you — and noted the de* 
velopmentof your loveliness, — your excellence, — 
with watchful devotion. Dangers lurked around 
your prosperity, — I was the first to warn and 
to defend you ! A terrible destiny loured over 
the aristocracy of France; — and the ignoble 
foster-brother of the Marchioness de St. Floren* 
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tin thenceforward renounced all care for his per- 
sonal prosperity, — all interest in the appoint- 
ed duties of his station, — that he might de- 
vote himself to her protection in the hour of 
peril ;— nay i more, — with a dissimulation hate- 
ful to his feelings, he humiliated himself by 
dwelling in the enemy's camp, that he might ac- 
quire the power to serve her with a surer in- 
fluence. — In defiance of the claims of official 
duty, I perilled my life in attempting the pre- 
servation of him who was dear to Emiline ; — I 
have ventured it again and again, — and oh ! 
with what fond enthusiasm !— to rescue herself 
from destruction. I abandoned the cause of my 
native land, — the duties of manhood, — I closed 
my ears against the cry of my struggling fellow- 
countrymen, — to be her defender and keeper in 
a land of strangers ; — and in that only do I re- 
pent my error. My soul has long rebelled 
against this treachery to its better impulses ;— 
but it is not yet too late ! — a baptism of blood 
shall still wash out the stain." 

For a single moment he drew up his fine 
figure to its utmost height, and a consolatory 
hope appeared to swell within his bosom ; but 
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very quickly did his voice resume its former 
tone of subdued and pathetic tenderness ; and 
his eyes their powerful earnestness, as leaning 
against the table near which she was seated, he 
fixed their impassioned gaze on Emiline. 

" During the tedious hours of sickness, I 
watched over you with the self-denying and 
patient love of a brother: — nor from my 
cradle till this hour, have I felt — breathed — 
thought — acted — saving with reference to the 
object of my infatuated passion. And finally— 
and may the God who hears me attest the sin- 
cerity of my honest dealing — finally, Emiline ! — 
when an accursed marriage appeared to threaten 
you with ties abhorrent to your heart, I pre- 
sumed — as the only means of evasion— to offer 
you the security of a nominal union with my- 
self ; — knowing and feeling with the bitterest 
and most degrading consciousness, that my 
hand would be accepted with secret sentiments 
of contempt and disgust. Yet this sacrifice of 
my pride, — great as it was to a generous spirit, 
— you have construed into an act of the basest 
selfishness P 
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The Marchioness, who during the progress of 
Valazy's expostulations, had gradually assumed 
greater composure of demeanour, now hid her 
face on the shoulder of L£onie de Mirepoix, 
and sobbed aloud. But without noticing, this 
change in the character of her emotions, he made 
a desperate effort over his feelings, and resumed 
his appeal. 

" And now, — madam, — I am about to bid 
you farewell ! — a long — a last farewell, my own 
adored Emiline ! — Even had your interpretation 
of my conduct been juster and kinder, I should 
have judged it necessary and honourable to tear 
myself from your companionship under the 
circumstances which have en woven themselves 
around us. But now, — after -your cruel — your 
horrible accusations, — there exists not that 
spot of earth on which we could breathe toge- 
ther in peace ! — It is for me therefore to quit 
your presence ; and I will go where my exer- 
tions may wipe out the blot of my plebeian 
descent, — and where the grave assumes its most 
alluring aspect." 

" Camille!— CamilleT cried L&nue, with 
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streaming eyes, " this is mere petulance ! you 
have no right to agitate us with these me- 
naces." 

But the faculties of Valazy were too pro* 
foundly engrossed to be conscious of her in- 
terruption ; his gaze, his heart, his whole soul 
were centred upon Emiline. " I could have 
wished," said he, still pointedly addressing her, 
'* I could have wished that your parting words 
had been gentler, — your parting looks less coldly 
bent upon me ! But it matters not ! — the 
whole truth is now revealed to me ; — I feel that 
no excess of personal sacrifice — no intensity of 
devotedness, can ever win me the recompense of 
your regard; — now, — at the eleventh hour, I 
discover that my whole life has heen lavished 
in vain ! — But it matters not ! — my fruitless 
tenderness shall importune you no more !" 

" No ! do not leave Manoir !" exclaimed Ma- 
dame de St. Florentin ; " remember the claims 
of your mother !" 

" Forget not those her fidelity has wrought 
upon your own affection, or her old age will 
indeed be desolate ! It were ungrateful to- 
visit upon her blameless existence the presump- 

l 5 
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tion <rf her son. — But I loiter !— Leonie ! my 
indulgent friend — all things are prepared to 
conduct you in safety with your cousin to Eng- 
land and the protection of your brother. Emi- 
line !— Heaven's blessings be upon you ! — Emi- 
line !— may you find truer and worthier friends 
when I shall be at rest !" 

He knelt down before her, — kissed the hem 
of her garments, — took her clasped and unre- 
sisting bands between his own; — and rising 
in speechless emotion, quitted the chamber. 
His mother, who remained in total ignorance of 
all that had been passing, and supposed him 
on the point of quitting home for some short 
absence, received as he passed his parting em- 
braces without surprise ; and followed him to 
the gate to see him mount his horse, with little 
Aglae who had run towards him to inquire the 
cause of his going away. Camille motioned 
to her to lift the child into his arms for a fare- 
well kiss. 

Unable to utter one syllable in reply to the 
little girl's affectionate interrogations, he strain- 
ed her to his heart, — bent over her for a mo- 
ment in bitter and choking emotion, — then leap- 
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ing into his saddle, galloped along thpfr ave- 
nue without turning one regretful look towards 
the mansion which he had quitted — never to re- 
turn! - 

* # # # # 

For days— for weeks — the broken-hearted 
Emiline, relying on the fervency of a passion 
so long and faithfully demonstrated to bring 
back her lover to her feet, refused all faith in 
the predictions of Mademoiselle de Mirepoix 
that they should see him no more. It soon ap- 
peared that on quitting them, Camille sought 
out the retreat of the Cur6 of Isques; and 
placing in his hands the ample funds provided 
for their emigration, had obtained his promise 
to accompany to England the now unprotected 
inmates of Manoir; nor quit them till they 
obtained the guardianship of the Chevalier 
de Mirepoix or the young Due de Navelles. 
He suggested that B6noit should accompany 
his lady ; and recommended to Blaisel the in- 
terests of the whole party, in terms which left no 
doubt in the mind of the Cur6 as to his inten- 
tions of permanent alienation. 

Still, however, nothing could prevail on 
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Madame de St. Florentin to believe that the 
noble -heart of Valazy was lost to her for ever. 
She was long assured that he would return on 
some casual pretext ; and even when these hopes 
grew fainter and fainter, she continually persisted 
in affirming that before noon, — or evening, — or 
night, — Caniille would be again amongst them. 
But many a noon, and many a night returned 
again and again, without one word of intelli- 
gence respecting him; till at length even her 
sanguine trust was shaken. It was so new to 
Emiline to find herself an object of less than ex- 
clusive devotion, — to find her steps unnoted by 
the eye of adoration,— her words un tasted by 
the partial ear of a lover,— that her spirit 
soon drooped into utter despondency. While 
Camille remained by her side, she had never 
been fully conscious of the desolateness of her 
social position; — while his tender solicitudes 
guarded her round with an observance and 
deference due to some supernatural being, she 
had scarcely recognized herself as the survivor 
of all her kindred saving an expatriated and 
infirm brother, — as a person supposed to be 
numbered with the dead, — as the helpless and 
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destitute mother of a still more helpless child. — 
Even Madelon appeared to love her less, as the 
froward cause of banishment to her only son ; 
— while L£onie did not attempt to disguise 
her disapproval of the graceless construction 
which Emiline had been tempted to affix on 
the conduct and motives of one whom she so 
truly loved and honoured as Camille Valazy. 
Her only softening impulse towards her obdu- 
rate cousin, arose from a secret conviction that 
the violent resentment of the Marchioness had 
arisen less from mistrust and indignation, than 
from the self-reproaches of her own heart for 
its unacknowledged predilection in favour of 
her ignoble husband. 

" She loves him P said Leonie, in her soli- 
tary musings among the lonely pastures of the 
Lianne. " In spite of her pride, — of her preju- 
dices, — of herself, — she certainly loves him. 
Every precept in which she has been nurtured, 
every impulse of her nature, rebels against 
such an avowal; and Emiline has not the 
energy of character to cast off the paltry restric- 
tions of her birth,— and rise superior to the 
mean suggestions of an ambitious vanity. Yet 
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I verily believe, that had he deigned to abide 
with patience the turning of the tide, poor Ca- 
mille would not long have found cause to mur- 
mur against her ingratitude." 

And she was shortly confirmed in these opi- 
nions by a strange and sudden resolution de- 
clared by the Marchioness. " Let us hasten to 
England, L6onie ! I am wretched here ; — the 
sight of all these familiar objects eats into my 
heart ; — nor is our presence any longer welcome. 
Every hope is lost of the recovery of my pre- 
cious child ; and it was his wish,— his sugges- 
tion that we should quit the country. I am 
bound to fulfil his injunctions." 

"Alas!" whispered L£onie de Mirepoix to 
Madame Valazy, as she now hurried their pre- 
parations for departure, "if our dear Camille 
could but hear her thus submissively acknow- 
ledge his authority, surely he would not despair 
of softening the claim into the tenderness of a 
wife." 

" Camille is for ever lost to her and me !" 
was the conclusive reply of his afflicted mother ; 
and her augury was but too strictly fulfilled. 
* # # * * 
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CHAPTER XI. 



He appeared with the laurel of victory in one hand, and 
the olive of peace in the other. 

Waltee Scott. 

Yeabs bad passed away! — The rainbow fore* 
told by the prophetic eye of the Cure of Isques, 
already irradiated the horizon of France;— a 
new era had dawned upon her fortunes ! 

The French Republic might be said to have 
attained the utmost eminence of its prosperity 
when, at the commencement of July, on the first 
year of the new century, the First Consul ar- 
rived at the palace of the Tuileries, in all the 
triumphant glory of the recent victory of Ma- 
rengo ! This crowning event of the celebrated 
campaign of the Thirty Days, had not only 
completed the conquest of Lombardy and Pied- 
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mont; but, like a new Actium, afforded at 
once a pretext for closing the temple of Janus, 
and for the ambitious pretensions of a modern 
Augustus. 

Napoleon Bonaparte is said to have achieved 
upon the field of Marengo, the conquest of 
France as well as that of Italy. The citi- 
zens of Paris, — the most susceptible of all cities 
to the intoxications of military triumph, — were 
excited by the intelligence of this unexpected 
and signal success of the army of Italy, into a 
degree of personal affection for their victorious 
Consul such as he had never yet experienced ; 
such as he had not even courted ; and such as the 
lingering ferment of political parties incessantly 
laboured to efface. By many suspected of 
favouring the return of the exiled family of 
the Bourbons,— with whom he was known to 
have entered into a species of negociation through 
the medium of the fascinating Duchesse de 
Guiche, — by others, and with far more proba- 
bility, accused of aiming at the re-establishment 
of the monarchy in his own person, — Bonaparte 
was regarded with a degree of mistrust which 
nothing but the boldness of his measures, and 
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the dazzling brilliancy of his military career, 
could have enabled him to confront. But for a 
time, " Mabengo!" was an answer to every 
murmur and every accusation. 

Having quitted Milan ten days after a victory 
in which the only drawback to universal tri- 
umph was the loss of the young and distin- 
guished D£saix, the progress of the Chief Con- 
sul from the Alps to the Tuileries resembled 
an ovation rather than an ordinary journey. 
Followed by the officers of his immediate staff, 
and having triumphed over the still existing 
difficulties and dangers of Mont Cenis, his 
haste was only arrested at Lyons by a deputa- 
tion of the chief inhabitants of the city, (at the 
head of which was a gray-haired man named 
Dacquin, the Nestor of the municipality,) en- 
treating him to lay the first stone of the rebuild- 
ing of the Place Bellecour ; whose princely edi- 
fices had been condemned to demolition in 1793, 
by the malignant hand of Collot d'Herbois, 
and which had been finally devastated during 
the bombardment of General Doppet. 

" Trusting with sanguine confidence," said 
the organ of the wealthy Lyonese, " that this 
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unfortunate city may entertain a hope of rising 
from its ruins under the auspices of the victo- 
rious Consulate of France, commerce looks for 
its best protection to that powerful hand which 
has planted the eagles of the Republic beneath 
the shadow of the Apennines ! — Lyons regards 
it as a favourable omen that the hand which 
organized the triumph of Marengo will lay the 
foundation of a monument of her renovated 
prosperity." 

An office so flattering having been graciously 
accepted on the part of the triumphant Consul, 
the worthy magistrate now ventured to express 
the satisfaction experienced by his fellow-citi- 
zens in their discovery that a former member 
of their community, the distinguished Main- 
ville, should have participated in the glories of 
General Bonaparte on the sands of Egypt, as 
well as upon the plains of Italy ; and in spite 
of the official gravity of the audience of the 
Hotel des Celestins, General Mainville could 
no longer refrain from throwing himself into 
the arms of the old man who had once loved 
him like a father, and who now recognized him 
with so much exultation. While the popu- 
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lace, with acclamations and cries of triumph, 
insisted that the victor of Marengo should exhi- 
bit himself to their eager gaze from the balcony 
of the chamber, a few hurried explanations oc- 
curred between these ancient associates* 

" Even had not the good Bauveau apprized 
me of your sudden apparition at his comptoir, I 
should have known you, my dear friend ; — ay ! 
in spite of the fervid bronze of an oriental sun, 
and of your change of name and vocation. Ah ! 
my dear Camille ! you did right to wean me 
from my manufactory ! Your prescience of the 
misfortunes of this fated city saved me from 
ruin ; — during Kellerman's siege every stone 
was razed to the ground, and I consider myself 
your debtor for all I rescued from the wreck." 

" It is nearly ten years since we parted,'* 
said Camille ; " I scarcely dare inquire after 
your family ?" 

" All well ! — too obscure for the guillotine ! 
But while you have been gathering laurels, my 
dear General, my daughter who was wont to 
regard you with so much partiality, has united 
herself to my successor at the factory, and you 
have lost your chance. Wait, however, a few 
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years, and I have a pretty little grandchild to 
supply her place, and endow with old Michel 
Dacquin's dollars, one of the most eminent 
heroes of the French Republic. After all the 
toils of war, you shall return to shelter your old 
age in the home of your youth. 1 ' > 

Mainville shook his head. ^ 

" By your change of name, perhaps, you are 
no longer a candidate for matrimony ?* 

" In order to avoid the unpleasing recollec- 
tions connected with that of Max Valazy, I have 
assumed the name of a small estate I possess- 
near Meaux." 

" During the days of Terror we heard that 

you had united yourself with " 

Camille started, and would have turned 
away. 

" With the daughter of my poor old num- 
skull of a correspondent, the mercer Del- 
planque ?" 

" Both father and child perished on the scaf- 
fold of their native city ! — But see, the Consul 
re-enters." 

Dacquin and his black-robed procession were 
now compelled to retire ; and on the following 
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flight, Bonaparte and his staff passed on to 
Dijon, having devoted the morning to the so- 
lemn ceremony organized by the Lyonese ma- 
gistracy. 

But notwithstanding the flattering honours 
which awaited his arrival — the groups of well- 
born and beautiful women, crowned with flow- 
ers and presenting th e appearance of a mytho- 
logical masque or the triumph of some Olym- 
pic victor, who accompanied his carriage, — no 
fascination, and no inducement could diminish 
the haste with which the uxorious Bonaparte 
was rushing to the feet of Josephine ; or with 
which the vain-glorious military Consul sought 
to present himself to the adoration of the Pa- 
risian mob. 

. But however extensive the anticipations of 
his vanity, the rapturous idolatry of the citi- 
zens amply perfected its gratification. No 
sooner was his arrival at the palace of the 
Consulate known in Paris, than the gardens 
of the Tuileries, — the adjoining quays, — even 
the streets commanding a view of its lofty 
roofs, — were filled by an excited multitude, 
welcoming with shouts of triumph the hero of 
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Marengo. The whole city was illuminated as if 
by unanimous resolution ; and all parties and 
all classes were united by the enthusiasm of the 
moment ! The armistice recently concluded 
with Austria, suspended the anxieties even of 
those whose nearest and dearest were serving 
under the banners of the Republic in the army 
of Italy. 

Previous to the Consul's departure for the 
army, the palace of the Tuileries had already 
presented the germ of that future court, of 
which the imperial magnificence was destined to 
amaze the inexperience of more legitimate sove- 
reigns. Josephine— the gracious and graceful 
Josephine — had re-established in her own circle 
those forms of ancient French politeness, which 
were accounted sinful during the sanguin- 
ary disorganization of the Revolution ; and 
had received in return, those tokens of per- 
sonal homage formerly bestowed upon the 
Queens of France. On quitting their audience 
of the Consul, the Republican ministers were 
introduced to her presence ; and delighted, after 
the tedium of official labour, to unbend their 
minds in the society of the most fascinating 
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aristocrat of the ancien r£gime 9 — the most ac- 
complished protectress of the new order. 

Under her auspices, Paris resumed some- 
thing of that gay and brilliant aspect which 
had been wont to afford a recreation to united 
Europe, and which has procured for her the 
name of the "guinguette de Ftmivers" The 
horrible anniversaries of sanguinary triumph 
were abolished ; and in their stead, the mask- 
ed balls of the opera, — the concerts spiru 
tueU, those epochs of musical triumph, — the 
favourite promenades of Longchamps, — all the 
cherished scenes of Parisian festivity, mirth, 
elegance, and coquetry, were re-established. 
The Tuileries and Malmaison afforded an exam- 
ple of graceful hospitality rivalling the former 
brilliancy of Versailles ; while St. Cloud, rising 
from its ruins under the patronage of the first 
Consul, promised to renew the rural fgtes of 
the Petit Trianon. 

Madame Bonaparte, whose conciliating ad- 
dress had won to her party some of the fiercest 
nobles of the Faubourg St. Germain, already 
beheld the ancient names of France gracing 
her salon ; and in the sisters of Napoleon, and 
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the dawning maturity of her own charming 
daughter, Hortense Beauharnais, its circle pos- 
sessed attractions such as few royal houses 
could have tendered for the captivation of their 
courtiers. Nor had imperial etiquette yet ex- 
cluded from the coteries of the chateau a crowd 
of eminent men, to whose triumphs in the 
career of art, or science, or literature, no 
patent of nobility had been necessary ; and 
who still surrounded the car of the victorious 
Consul with those star-crowned visions of glory 
described by Schiller as heralding the progress 
of genius ! 

. Already the grave and reserved Camille had 
received the friendly commands of the Consul 
to present himself in that fascinating circle to 
which the names of Berthollet, Chaptal, David, 
Talleyrand, Isabey, Millen, Coupigny, impart- 
ed the strongest interest in his eyes. But an 
appointment was vouchsafed to him at the same 
moment by Napoleon, which for the present ab- 
sorbed all his faculties. It had been decided in 
council, that on the 14th of July, — that me- 
morable anniversary which commemorated at 
once the establishment of the French Republic, 
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the taking of the Bastille, and the Federation 
of the Champ de Mars, — the banners conquer- 
ed at Marengo should be presented to the Con- 
sulate, and the sabres of honour decreed to 
Lannes, Victor, Watrin, Gardenne, and Murat, 
tendered in return ; while the foundation of the 
Quai Desaix was destined to afford to the me- 
mory of the departed hero, a monument con- 
ducive at once to the advantage of his fellow- 
citizens and to his own immortality. Napo- 
leon had already selected as the bearer of the 
standards of Marengo, the brave and popular 
Lannes, — afterwards Due de Montebello; but 
fearing that the soldierly frankness of his ad* 
dress might not fulfil the expectations of the 
Assembly, he appointed his favourite Main- 
ville to the office of haranguing the soldiers of 
the Invalides, previous to the distribution of 
the medals appropriated by election to five of 
their number. Relying on the eloquence and 
ability of his youthful friend, he did not hesi- 
tate to prefer him to a post universally coveted 
by the more ambitious of his followers. 

But who shall describe the enthusiasm — the 
exaltation of spirit pervading all classes of so- 

V0L. III. M 
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ciety in Paris, on that memorable occasion — 
that most national of festivals ! — It was a beam- 
ing day in July, bright as the glory it was des- 
tined to commemorate ; and defying the ardours 
of the sunshine, the whole population of the 
city appeared to pour itself into the vast area 
of the Champ de Mars ; — gratulation and 
triumph upon every lip, and the hope of a 
permanent peace irradiating every countenance. 
As the Consular procession approached the 
church of the Invalides, — which was still de- 
signated as the Temple of Mars, — it appeared 
to Camille that his eye rested on a condensed 
mass of rejoicing human beings; and the in- 
spiration derived from so touching a spectacle 
imparted to his oration a tone of animated elo- 
quence such as its pre-appointed periods might 
not have attained. 

With the plausibility of office, Lucien Bona- 
parte as minister of the interior, commenced 
the ceremony of the day by an harangue com- 
paring the actual position of France with the 
anarchy of the Directory; and his discourse 
was heard with the chilling silence due to the 
occasion. The brilliant assembly which filled 
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the tribunes and galleries of the church, unit- 
ing all that was beautiful and illustrious in the 
Republic, plainly demonstrated its conscious- 
ness of the factitious emptiness of these vague 
declarations. But when Lannes — bronzed by 
the exposure of successive campaigns, and 
dignified solely by a character of martial pride, 
— advanced towards the magistracy of the 
realm to lay at their feet trophies of the 
valour of its sons, — no rounded periods flowed 
from his iron lips, — no artful conciliation tem- 
pered the tone of his address ! — But the hearts 
of the auditors beat as if a trumpet had spoken 
in their ears ; and as he girded to his side the 
sword of honour offered by the Republic as 
the reward of his noble exploits, the silence of 
deep emotion pervaded the Temple. 

It was now the turn of Camille to present 
himself to the notice of the Assembly ; and, 
for a moment, his spirit felt rebuked by the 
necessity of claiming its attention in imme- 
diate succession to a man whose victories en- 
dowed him with a right upon the hearts and 
minds of his fellow-citizens. But no sooner 
did he stand confronted with the Consuls, 

m g 
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and read on the expressive countenance of his 
friend — of the victor of Marengo— an assurance 
of perfect confidence in his acquittal of the 
duty delegated to his hands, than General 
Mainville felt a new sense of enthusiasm re- 
invigorate his frame. While hundreds were 
pointing him out as the soldier of fortune who 
had crowned himself with laurels at Bassano 
and Areola, and attained his present rank by 
his triumphant sally from the walls of Mantua, 
Camille appeared to feel himself alone with his 
illustrious friend ; and to direct to him only the 
expression of those elevated emotions and enthu- 
siastic sentiments of military honour, which had 
long united their efforts on the field of victory. 
The fervour of General Mainville's noble ora- 
tion caused the hearts of its hearers to thrill 
with new sentiments of admiration towards that 
extraordinary man ; who, in the commemoration 
of this the most remarkable of his victories, 
was studious to conceal his own triumph behind 
the ostensible names of Berthier, Kellerman, 
and Massena; — during the distribution of the 
medals, every tongue was loosed, and excla* 
mations of transport, and gestures of sympathy, 
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animated that vast assemblage which seemed to 
render the venerable church instinct with life 
and joy. But when the Chief Consul himself, 
rising from his seat, addressed in the names of 
his silent colleagues a few heart-stirring words 
to the representatives of the Republican armies, 
the multitude appeared at once transfixed by 
some preternatural charm. Every look was 
turned towards him— every soul appeared fore- 
warned by the presentiment of his future great- 
ness ! — And lo ! while his last accents lingered 
in the ears of his breathless auditors — while 
they still seemed to listen to the charge ad- 
dressed to Lannes and his brave companions, 
" Go back to the camp ; and bid your soldiers 
send us peace, or the remaining banners of thte 
enemy !" — the solemn tones of the organ rolled 
through the dome ; and the impressive ceremo- 
nies of the day were terminated by a hymn of 
thanksgiving, in which the harmonies of M£hul 
were breathed as by common inspiration. 
. On quitting the church, however, a still more 
imposing scene presented itself.* The Consular 
guard, arriving in all the disarray of its march 
• Bourrienno. 
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from the glorious field of Marengo, was paraded 
before Napoleon amid the deafening shouts of 
the multitude, and the waving of unnumbered 
ensigns of triumph. Such were the dextrous 
arts by which the spirit of military ambition 
was maintained between the people of France 
and the general of its victorious armies, 
— to their mutual triumph and eventual 
ruin ! 

But while the eyes of the vast multitude in 
the Champ de Mars were engrossed by the as* 
pect of those hardy veterans, whose scorched 
visages spoke of the ardent sun of an Italian 
summer, and their dilapidated arms of the still 
more fierce encounter of an Austrian army, 
those of General Mainville were riveted o» 
two lovely children who, in company with Ma- 
demoiselle Beauharnais, occupied the carriage 
of Josephine ; — girls of some ten or twelve years 
of age— one of whom involuntarily recalled to 
his mind a vanished dream of his own youth, 
by her extraordinary resemblance to the daugh- 
ter of the Due de Navelles. Biding towards 
Duroc, whose attention was directed to the same 
quarter by his well-known attachment for the 
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lovely Hortense, Camille hastily inquired the 
name of this interesting object. 

"It is Mademoiselle fieauharnais !" replied 
the young soldier, in answer rather to the sug- 
gestions of his own heart than to the demand of 
Mainville. 

" No, no !— the others — the children ?" 

" The children ! — how now ? — What old 
nurse's folly haunts your mind ? — The children I 
Nay, you must address yourself to la grand- 
maman Campan, who has the charge of these 
doves of the consular aviary ;—my fancy rests 
elsewhere." 

Still more unsuccessful were his inquiries of 
Fouch£, who impatiently shook off his inter* 
ruption. — " Yonder brats ?— Bah ! —some Creole 
kindred of Josephine's. We have consignments 
of them in every West India fleet, with cages 
of green paroquets, ourang-outangs, and cases 
of Ratafia de Martinique." 

But an opportunity of better information soon 
presented itself On the following night a fete in 
the enchanted gardens of Neuilly, — the habita- 
tion of one of the most distinguished members* of 

* Talleyrand. 
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the Consular administration, collected together 
the brilliant ranks of the incipient court ; where 
Mainville with a group of military friends with 
whom he was warmly united by the mutual 
dangers and glories of the Egyptian campaign, 
wandered amid arcades of blooming orange- 
trees, and traversed the lake in which boats 
crowded with the same delicious plants were 
stationed at illuminated intervals, till his heart 
recurred to the beautiful bay of Genoa fra- 
grant with similar odours, and bright with similar 
festivities. Though neither of the Consuls 
graced this splendid festival with their presence, 
the graceful and ingratiating Josephine was the 
tutelary goddess of its worship ; but engrossed 
by the flattering attentions of which on every 
side he was the object, and distinguished by 
that incense of female devotion which was 
addressed as much to the rich endowments 
of his personal appearance, as to his military 
eminence, General Mainville was somewhat - 
tardy in offering his personal homage to the 
fascinating wife of his patron and friend. But as 
he was passing through a saloon opening to- 
wards the gardens, of the chateau, with Pauline 
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the beautiful sister of Napoleon hanging on his 
arm, she suddenly directed his attention towards 
Josephine. 

" Look r said she, " Madame Bonaparte 
beckons you towards her; and as I have to 
dread a little sisterly remonstrance on her part, 
for indiscretions done and committed this night, 
on my own — I resign you to her hands." 
She dropped his arm, and glided from the 
chamber; and in a moment General Mainvilfe 
was addressing his respectful salutations to the 
wife of the chief Consul. 

The gorgeous saloon in which Josephine sat 
reclining on a low divan, was one of those crea- 
tions of the decorative art peculiar to fairy tales 
andfermiers gertirauw. It was framed, in short, 
according to the choicest inspiration of an elegant 
fancy ; yet graceful as were all its details and all 
its attractions, Josephine was not unworthy to 
be the priestess of the shrine. She had, it is true, 
attained that period of life " oil Pen rteetplu* 
jolie, mais oi Fan est encore belle /" But nature 
appeared to have wrought a miracle in favour 
of the bride of the miraculous Napoleon; for 
the deep blue of those eyes veiled by their long 
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silken lashes, and the ingratiating smile of 
those lips, not only demanded the epithet of 
pretty, but withheld all suspicion of her ma- 
ternal claims on the interesting girl whom a 
moment before she had dismissed to the dance 
under the care of her favourite Murat. 

It has been said by historians that Napoleon 
was pre-organized as the only person capable 
of repairing the political ravages of the revolu- 
tion, and restoring the tangible limits of sdcial 
order. It may be observed with equal truth, that 
no woman was ever more eminently qualified 
than Josephine to create anew those graces and 
charms of society which at the same period 
were morally extinguished. For the first time 
since the delirious rule of Robespierre, the 
gracious address of " Madame" was heard in 
the circles of Malmaison ; the altars of the 
Christian religion were first reconstructed for 
the exercise of the religious duties of the wife 
of the Consul, — and every minor embellishment 
of the feminine character was cherished under 
her auspices. The homage by which her in- 
fluence could be best propitiated was the gift 
of some rare exotic ; and the favourite for whom 
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she first attempted to obtain the favour of the 
Consul, was the preceptress of her children; 
Her very failings Were strictly feminine ! — Jose^ 
phine has been recognized as too gracious in her 
general accessibility, and too profuse in the 
costly details of her toilet ; — but let both charges 
be forgotten in the remembrance of the still more 
lavish beneficence, by which her conduct was 
characterized throughout every vicissitude of 
her existence ! 

Madame Bonaparte was the first person 
to effect that remarkable revolution in female 
dress which, in the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, proscribed the incommodious 
hoops and furbelows, the tight-laced waists 
and colossal hats of the court of Marie An- 
toinette; and to introduce into France, and 
consequently into Europe, such a modifica- 
tion of the Grecian style, as could be reconciled 
with the intricacies of modern costume. While 
the dignified simplicity becoming a Consul's 
wife admitted the indulgence of her natural 
predilections, nothing could be more stu- 
diously and gracefully modest than the cha- 
racter of her attire ; for Bonaparte, who was so 
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tenacious in the maintenance of all the decen- 
cies of life, and of the utmost decorum of 
domestic union, was also particularly rigor- 
ous in his notions of female delicacy as dis- 
played in these minor details. Already in his 
Consular court at Milan, he had effectually 
discountenanced the profligacy of the future 
members of the Cisalpine Republic, by his en- 
action that husbands and wives should appear 
together at his festivals ; and provoked the re- 
sentment of the most illustrious female writer of 
our time, by assuring her that a good mother 
was the only truly great woman he permitted 
himself to recognize. 

While Mainville approached the divan of 
the " diesse de la toilette" he perceived that 
Josephine was engaged in conversation with 
a diminutive woman of advanced age; in whose 
high-bred self-possession, and a rich but un- 
ostentatious elegance of attire, he recognized 
an air of the vieille-cour which, combined 
with the deference attracting the wife of the 
first Consul so long beside her fauteuil, — an- 
nounced some personage of more distinction 
than the generality of those lovely and accom- 
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plished women who graced the saloons of 
Neuilly, — the Talliens* Recamiers, and Grandts 
of the Republican era. And as he silently 
contrasted the little withered formal air of the 
stranger with the graceful ease of Josephine, 
whose simple robes of white muslin, and long 
silken hair twisted into a Grecian contour 
with a single row of pearls, formed her sole or- 
nament, he was startled by a burst of eloquent 
thanks from the wife of the victor of Marengo, 
for the justice he had rendered both to France 
and its hero, in his discourse at the In- 
valided 

u I am thus prompt m tendering the expression 
of my own gratification," continued Josephine 
with that captivating smile which won so many 
hearts to her cause, " because I am aware that 
it is about to lose its value in the superior ap- 
probation of my friend, Madame Montesson, 
who resquests me to present you to her ac- 
quaintance." 

General Mainville followed the introduction 
which now took place, by a profound bow to 
both ladies; but its deference was directed 
rather to the wife of his illustrious friend than 
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to this aged widow of the Duke of Orleans; 
who was frequently drawn from her retreat at 
Romainville by the distinctions accorded to her 
in the new court of the Tuileries ; and who re- 
paid in her turn the homage of the first Consul 
by celebrating the triumphs of the Republican 
armies with a degree of magnificence becoming 
the relict of a prince, and an elegance of in- 
vention derived from the suggestion of the crowd 
of artists and men of letters by which she was 
habitually surrounded. 

After a few casual compliments on both sides, 
Mainville attempted to repay the flatteries with 
which his Egyptian exploits were recalled by 
Josephine to the remembrance of Madame Mon- 
tesson, by an assurance that his own future re- 
miniscences of the fete of the 14th of July, 
would be chiefly embellished by the loveliness 
of her youthful protegees 

" I thank you for my Hortense !" replied 
Josephine, with an air of painful emotion. 
" May her destinies equal the value of those 
excellencies of her character which are beyond 
the reach of human vicissitude P 

" Previous to my departure for Italy," re- 
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plied Mainville, somewhat embarrassed by this 
misconception, " I had occasion to recognize 
the graces of Mademoiselle Beauharnais. The 
children to whom I allude- ■ * 

" The General speaks of your little girls," 
observed Madame Montesson. 

" Of my Emiline and Stephanie ? — Ah ! true ! 
I had obtained a day's relaxation for them from 
Madame Campan " 

<fc Of Emiline t — Pardon me, Madam," cried 
Mainville, u if I presume to ask by what name 
I must for the future distinguish my inquiries 
after your lovely little kinswoman ?" 

" Hush r said Josephine, speaking in a lower 
tone, and looking carefully round her. " Bo- 
naparte is somewhat tenacious on the subject of 
that dear child. We never designate her other- 
wise than as Emiline.' 9 

" I am answered ! " replied the General with 
respect. " But my questions, believe me, Ma- 
dam, were caused by a stronger motive than 
ordinary curiosity. 1 * 

" It is not impossible, my dear Madame 
Bonaparte," said Madame Montesson, taking a 
pinch of snuff with a most unperturbed counte- 
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nance, " that General Mainville might afford 
you a clue to the details you have so long de- 
sired relative to the parentage of Emiline." 

Josephine shook her head mistrustfully. 
" You, General," said she in a confidential 
whisper, " can make allowances for the rigorous 
caution with which the Consul is forced to 
surround his domestic relations. . Loathing as 
he has ever done the sanguinary priest of that 
fatal idolatry which for a moment dishonoured 
the citizens of the Republic, — shunning like 
yourself all contact with the regicides who still 
haunt our circles like abhorred and ghastly spec- 
tres, — it becomes his duty, as it is his peremp- 
tory interest to avoid all show of partiality 
towards the ancient nobles and returned emi- 
grants. My Emiline is the orphan of royalist 
parents of high extraction, martyrs to the revo- 
lution. I received her as a sacred deposit in 
the midst of its scenes of desolation ; but with- 
out any express certainty of her birth, I have 
every reason to believe her the last survivor of 
the family o f " 

u Navelles and St. Florentin P exclaimed Ca- 
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mille, in a tone of triumph which was cautiously 
repressed by his companions. 

" Her mother is said to have perished in 
the conflagration of the ancient chateau at 
Florincthun, one of the finest estates which 
fell into the grasp of the nation," said 
Madame Montesson, with another deliberate 
pinch. 

" And of which General Mainville, if I mis- 
take not, became the purchaser ?" observed Ma- 
dame Bonaparte, in a tone of interrogation 
which was instantly suspended by the sight 
of Mainville's emotion. " But you are agi- 
tated ?" 

" Only by my sympathy in the joy which 
awaits the wife, of my illustrious friend on learn- 
ing that her protection has preserved a child to 
rejoice the heart of a living parent,— of the ten- 
derest of mothers F 

" How !" cried Josephine, unconsciously ele- 
vating her voice in her turn. " The mother of 
my sweet Emiline " 

" Lives, madam ! — and in all the bitterness 
of sorrow for the loss of her child." 
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" In emigration, Sir P inquired Madame 
Montesson listlessly. 

" At Milan !— the first Consul deigned to 
bestow some tokens of favour on the widow of 
her brother the Due de Navelles, with whom 
she resides in the poverty and obscurity of pro- 
scription." 

" I remember her debftt at Versailles,'' said 
Madame Montesson, with the deliberate pro- 
siness of one who has a right to be listened to. 
" Let me see — it must have been in the year 
eighty-seven —immediately after her marriage, 
— which tallies well, madame, with the age of 
your protegee. Yes! the poor Marchioness 
is now nearly thirty years of age." 

This was a critical point with Josephine; 
who coloured slightly as she inquired with the 
weakness of feminine curiosity, " And does 
she still retain the traces of that beauty for- 
merly so much talked of in the circles of the 
chateau ?" 

" I had not the happiness of seeing her, 
Madam, during my stay in Italy ; the Consul, 
left us no leisure for visits of ceremony ; but 
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if 1 mistake not, he can himself reply to the 
inquiry. After the evacuation of Genoa, the 
Duchess and her sister demanded an audience 
to acknowledge the protection they received 
from — " he hesitated. 

" Speak on, Sir P said Madame Bonaparte, 
with a smile. " You fear to tell me that this 
fair emigrant was fortunate in obtaining the 
notice of * 

" A traitress taken in the act !" said a well- 
known voice by her side ; and while a familiar 
hand was placed upon her shoulder, she turned 
round to meet the ironical smile of the First. 
Consul ; — the commotion of whose arrival had 
been lost to the little group, in the interest of 
their own discussion. Satisfied that the pene- 
trating eyes of his host by whom he had been 
ushered to the spot were fixed upon him, 
Bonaparte immediately directed his attentions 
to Madame Montesson ; who had risen at his 
approach with a degree of deference which 
her conventional rank exempted her from be* 
stowing on any other individual. But hav- 
ing consigned the further ceremonies due to 
the sole remnant of royalty still existent in 
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France, to their mutual friend the distin- 
guished proprietor of Neuilly, he now eagerly 
claimed the arm of Josephine to accompany 
him in his tour of the illuminated gardens; 
exclaiming, with a friendly pinch of Mainville's 
shoulder as he passed — " How now, petit 
papa? — The best soldier in my camp turned 
spy ? — Va 9 coquin * what will Fouch£ and 
Savary say, if you infringe upon their office ?" 
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CHAPTER XI. 



C'6toit tin beau spectacle ! II parcoorait la terre, 
Arec sea veterans— nation militaire 

Dont il savait les noma ; 
Les rois fuyaient,— -n'^toient pas de sa taille,— 
Et vainqueur il allait par les champs de bataille 

Glanant tous leurs canons ! 

Victor Hugo. 



It was about ten days after this explanation, 
that an official courier dismounted at the con- 
vent of the Annunziata at Genoa, bearing a 
letter from the hand of Josephine to the 
widow of a French nobleman, the contents of 
which sufficed to plunge the beautiful emi- 
grant into convulsions of delirious joy. 

It was now five years since Madame de St. 
Florentin had become a resident in Italy. Her 
sojourn in England, — which was motived by 
submission to the choice of the man she had 
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frowardly driven into exile, rather than by 
those personal apprehensions which might be 
supposed to arise from the mighty and increas- 
ing tyranny of Robespierre and his faction, — 
had not been of very long continuance. In 
quitting Manoir, she exacted from Leonie a 
sacred promise of secrecy relative to the un- 
fortunate incident which had placed an eternal 
bar between herself and her former benefactor ; 
— an incident which she declared her intention 
of obliterating from her own memory ; and thus 
by the false position in which she thought proper 
to place herself, Emiline found herself, on her 
arrival in England, exposed to the addresses of 
the Chevalier de Mirepoix who, for many 
years, had cherished towards his lovely cousin 
an attachment which if less capable of per- 
sonal sacrifices than that of the unfortunate 
Valazy, was scarcely less fervent in its expres- 
sion. 

It is impossible to conceive a situation 
more trying to a delicate mind, than that in 
which Emiline de St. Florentin found her- 
self in London. Although condemned to no 
greater hardships than others of her own 
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class, like herself struggling in emigration 
with penury and destitution, yet as an unpro- 
tected woman, the mother of a helpless child, 
and charged with the care and support of 
Leonie for whom she entertained too tender 
an affection to resign her to the insufficient 
guardianship of her giddy brother, she was de- 
barred from applying herself to those labours 
and pursuits by which the ingenuity of many of 
the French nobility continued to support their 
families during their exile. It is true that Va- 
lazy, had realized in contemplation of their 
journey, a considerable fund for their future 
maintenance, and placed it at the disposal of 
Blaisel, their guide and protector. But Emi- 
line was now in a position which taught 
her the indelicacy of accepting further favours 
at his hands. 

" I have driven him forth an alien into the 
world r said she, in her confidential intercourse 
with Mademoiselle de Mirepoix ; " I have be- 
reaved his mother of her son,— of the staff of 
her age; — I have deprived Camille of his 
home ; — I have absorbed the bright promise of 
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his youthful ambition, — blighted the hopes of 
life ! — Do not let me feed my hunger on the 
hard-earned fruits of his labours !" 

" And yet you know full well that there 
exists no means of employing them so pre- 
cious in the eyes of your foster-brother, as that 
of rendering them conducive to the benefit of 
you and yours." 

" Camille is no longer my foster-brother— 
that tie is merged in a far holier union;— he 
now lives in my heart as a friend I have in- 
jured — a husband I have insulted by the 
grossest suspicions. No — no! let me work — 
beg — starve — rather than exhaust the last re- 
maining sources of his own independence. 
Monsieur le Cure must consign the deposit 
back to Madame Valazy !" 

Fortunately for the harassed and self-resent- 
ful Emiline, she was not compelled to either 
of these desperate alternatives. The letters 
she had addressed to her brother, whose feeble 
health still compelled him to reside in Italy, 
were answered with as much promptitude as 
circumstances would allow; and the reply of 
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the Due de Navelles to his sister's appeal 
was far more affectionate and consolatory than 
his prolonged estrangement from his family 
had taught her to expect. Infirm from his 
birth, and slightly deformed in person, Am6d4e 
de Navelles possessed that peculiarity of hu- 
mour, and flow of caustic vivacity which, 
from Scarron upwards, has been noticed as 
characteristic of genius, cribbed and cabined 
in the frame of a cripple. He had been 
notoriously disaffected towards the ancient 
monarchy of France; and though the fero- 
cious and unexampled excesses of the revolu- 
tionists had alienated his sympathy from a 
cause so vilely misgoverned, the character of 
his mind was such as to induce him to look 
forward to the establishment of a better order 
of things in his native country, rather than 
sit moaning over those outrages, against 
which the whole nation had risen up in the 
retributive execution of Robespierre and his 
accomplices. 

" You must come to me, my dear sister," 
wrote Amed^e de Navelles from his retreat at 
Genoa, " if you deign to accept the shelter of 

VOL. in. n 
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m y miserable roof ;— for, alas ! the cuLde-jatte is 
as little locomotive as when you used to win the 
race upon him on the terrace at Navelles ; nor 
can he gather breath enough to support his frail 
and maimed existence among the fogs of the 
Thames. Repelled in the hopes of revisiting 
my native country at the very moment I had 
framed my appetite to the restorative tranquil* 
lity of home, I abandoned all expectation of 
re-union with the remnants of myruined family* 
Judge, therefore, whether I rejoice in the hope 
of finding my solitary banishment solaced by 
the society of my sister, of her child, and of la 
jbelle L6onie, my more than cousin. An interval 
of peace enables you to visit the harbour of this 
Titanic city of palaces, where we will devise 
plans for our future establishment" 

Yet even this cordial letter failed to renovate 
the exhausted courage of the depressed Emi« 
line. 

" The last representative of my family calls 

me to his arms," said she ; " let me not a second 

time wound by my ungraciousness the bosom of 

a friend." 

With a species of sullen desperation, she 
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formed the preparations for their departure* 
and the long sea voyage which the psit on 
of continental affairs compelled them to en* 
counter; and still guarded by the paternal 
care of the good Blaisel, they traversed the 
fearful Bay of Biscay and the blue waves of 
the Mediterranean; and anchored in safety 
under the impressive quays of Genoa. 

In addition to the affectionate greeting ten* 
dered to thenr by the Due de Navelles, — in 
whose appearance they found with regret indi- 
cations of pulmonary consumption which he 
had considerately forborne to communicate to 
his sister, lest compassion should accelerate or 
determine her long and perilous journey, — satis- 
factory news awaited them on their arrival. The 
Duke had received, in bills of exchange from a 
banker of the city, the half-yearly revenue of 
the estates of Florincthun; with an. unsigned 
letter, which stated that they had been recently 
purchased of the national commissioners by a 
friend of the family for the benefit of the widow 
and child; who, it was understood, were about 
to seek his protection. 

" With whom are you sufficiently imprudent 
to maintain relations of intercourse in the 

*2 
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capital, dearest Emiline?" inquired the Duke 
as he placed at her disposal the sum expedited 
for her use. " This mysterious * Monsieur 
Friporf must be tolerably high in your confi- 
dence, since all the intelligence / had been pre- 
viously enabled to gather of you from vulgar 
report, consisted in a statement of yours and 
Leonie's extinction in the same fatal day of out* 
rage which deprived me of my father." 

" I have neither friend nor correspondent left 
in Paris," replied the Marchioness, blushing 
deeply in the dread of her brother's further in- 
terrogations. " I am only interested in recol- 
lecting that the death of the villain Max Valazy 
has redeemed us from our sole and personal 
enemy — and that the execution of his colleague 
Robespierre, ha& secured the whole population of 
France from its common assassin ! Who more 
survives in Paris of foes or friends, I ask not, 
nor care. Secure, dear Amed6e, in your pro- 
tection, I have nothing further to desire or to 
lament. "* 

Yet it soon became evident to her brother,— 
who had wisely dropped his title for the modest 
designation of Monsieur de Navelles, as being 
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more accordant with his circumstances, — that 
Emiline had not only much to desire, and much 
to lament, but that the events and circumstances 
with which those emotions were connected, had 
been in a great measure concealed from his 
knowledge. Conceiving that the desolate gran- 
deur of Genoa might be unpropitious to the 
restoration of her spirits, he prevailed upon 
her to return with him to his previous residence 
- at Milan ; where, although he studiously evaded 
the courteous notice of the Austrian court 
which was not yet driven from its seat of 
government, a social circle of the' highest 
nobility of Lombardy was eager to welcome 
his return. To these, Monsieur de Navelles 
had long been endeared by his cheerful pa- 
tience under the most dispiriting bodily infir- 
mities; and by the somewhat epigramma- 
tic gaiety with which he philosophized 
on the loss of wealth, title, and personal 
ease. While others of the exiled nobility of 
France wearied the ears of their compulsory 
hosts by parading over their vanished glories, 
and incessantly denouncing vengeance on 
the usurpers of their rights, and the violators 
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of their national laws, Amed& de Navelles— 
who had been kept in ignorance of the horrible' 
details of his father's death — would reply with an 
ironical smile, " Que vaulez vous t — Franpe has 
encountered the destiny of nations,<*-glory ;— 
prosperity, — luxury, — enervation, — misgovern- 
ment, — anarchy,— desolation ! Let us see what 
sort of phoenix will rise from her funeral pile ! " 
At times his friends were apprehensive that 
the freedom with which he expressed his poli- 
tical opinions might expose him to some per- 
sonal mischance. " No ! no !" said he, point- 
ing to his crutch, " J3sop is a privileged 
railer.— The imperial Sauerkrauters know that 
the cuLde-jatte is good for nothing but a 
xhreckvogel ,•— not strong enough for the field, 
not knave enough for the cabinet. .When these 
dilettante generals of the French Directory 
make their appearance in Milan, with their 
military and diplomatic staff of auctioneers and 
appraisers, — poets and painters, — I can but 
tender to their love of the fine arts my port- 
folio of caricatures; and. then, like his ducal 
•Highness at Modena, offer to redeem the pledge 
of allegiance with a six-livres piece." 
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Though far advanced in the fatal disorder, 
whose hectic had long marked him for an early 
grave, nothing could exceed the satirical ani- 
mation with which he hailed the baseness of 
the stiff-necked Milanese princes who had so 
fiercely upheld the morgue of the Austrian 
court, in hastening the flight of the Archduke 
Ferdinand; in order that they might divest 
themselves without reproof or suspicion of the 
cherished paraphernalia of their haughty state, 
— of their titles, — equipage, — and heraldic bear- 
ings, — and welcome the entrance of the Di- 
rectorial troops; sheltering themselves from 
spoliation under the character of poverty and 
obscurity. 

" By the time Salicetti instals himself in 
the palace," said Amedee, with a sneer which 
was humourous rather than bitter, " we shall 
find that all these princes of the Noah dynasty 
have dismissed their flowing peruques for 
the shaggy untrimness of a Brutus-&-la~Con- 
dorcet ; or — who knows — perhaps for a greasy 
bonnet rouge I Our financiers will exchange 
diamond buckles for shoe-strings, and fancy 
themselves transformed into Rolands and 
Neckers P 
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" My cousin forgets," said Llonie, eager to 
interrupt his satire, " that he has himself 
thought proper to adopt the republican sim- 
plicity?" 

" Ask your friend Emiline, my pretty coz, 
what value I have placed from my youth up- 
wards on the bauble assigned me by my birth ! 
In what light could a lump of deformity like 
myself regard a coronet, unless as a me- 
mento of his galling physical insufficiency to 
uphold its vanities amid the struggles of the 
field, or the congees of a court ? — What think 
you would have been the fortune of the crook- 
back Due de Navelles, in the supercilious circle 
of a Lamballe or a Polignae? Contempt — 
gentilismna! — contempt! I should have been 
hitched by Boufflers into a couplet ; and per- 
haps spitted in single combat on the rapier 
of a Lauzun or a Richelieu, in order to 
ascertain what sort of ludicrous contortions 
grace the dying moments of a cul-de-jatte ! 
—Such would have been the fate of the 
most high and puissant prince, Am&Lee Due 
de Navelles ! — While the lowly polisson, Am£- 
dee the hunchback, eats his maccaroni in the 
contented cheerfulness of an unobserved exist, 
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ence ;— muses away his last moments between 
two lovely and indulgent companions; — and 
will shortly sleep as tranquilly under the green 
sod of the Santa Caterina cemetery, as if all 
the heralds of Batisbon were summoned 
to emblazon the billets de faire part of his 
decease P 

Both his sister and her friend, notwithstand- 
ing his disclamations, were not slow to perceive 
that the wasting frame of the invalid was in- 
voluntarily agitated and fevered by the tidings 
of the approach and successes of the republican 
army. " Pardieu ! they fight like devils !" 
was his ejaculation on learning their first 
victory at Monte Notte ; and when the battle 
of Lodi introduced the name of a new Alex- 
ander to the trumpet of Fame, a flush of 
triumph gleamed upon his cheek ; and he was 
heard to murmur in reply to the lamenta- 
tions of his companions, — " A brave monster ! 
a brave monster ! — 'tis a pity he should be a 
charlatan F 

Even Emiline, although sincerely in his con- 
fidence, and Blaisel the confessor of his opinions, 

n5 , 
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were by no means certain of the part he would 
adopt on the occupation of the city by his 
fellow-countrymen,— when they witnessed the 
mental struggle by which he strove to dis- 
tinguish his sympathy in the exploits of the 
veterans of France, from his abhorrence of 
the regicides of the revolution, — the Jaco- 
bins and Cordeliers of the Reign of Terror. 
But, alas ! the determination of his opinions 
was diverted by the arrest of a higher au- 
thority than that of king or kaiser, — re- 
publican or anarchist The agitations of 
his frame fatally accelerated the progress of 
a disease which had latently consumed the 
powers of life! In order to append to the 
fafade of his abode those festive tapestries 
which the city had servilely commanded, to 
give an air of public rejoicing to the entry 
of the French troops, — they were compelled 
to remove the funeral hangings of Am6d£e 
de Navelles ! 

On the day previous to his release, the noble 
emigrant whose movements and opinions were 
always peculiar, suddenly marked his consci- 
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ousness of approaching dissolution, — by a pro- 
posal of marriage to his beautiful cousin ! ' 

" My silence on this delicate topic, dear 
Leonie, " said he, extending his hand towards 
her, " has not proceeded from any ignorance of 
the family contract binding us from our cradles 
to each other. Had the ancien rSgime of 
Versailles still upheld its dilapidated fabric, 
and compelled me to take my place among the 
logs in velvet and embroidery stationed like 
automata round the throne, believe me, dearest 
cousin, the cuLde-jatte would never have ex- 
posed you to the perils and wretchedness of 
becoming Duchess of Navelles* I would have 
told you, in honest truth, that your choice lay 
between a convent, and the society of a wretch 
branded by the stepmother-reprobation of na- 
ture ! That although the buoyancy of youth 
sometimes enabled him to chirrup in the 
sunshine, yet that increasing infirmities would 
surely render his premature age a peevish and 
louring winter to your patience; — that the 
cripple would love you too tenderly to bear the 
spectacle of your disgust; too susceptibly, 
to endure the suspicion of your preference 
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for another ; — and then, pointing to the clois- 
ter as a happy alternative, I would have 
eagerly counselled your rejection of my 
hand." 

More distressed by the sight of his increas- 
ing feebleness, than by these strange declara- 
tions, L^onie implored him to desist from his 
wild project. 

" But now, Lfonie ! — now, a dying man, — » 
I do not implore, — I demand the fulfilment of 
our contract ! You shall not be defrauded of 
such rights on my succession as the re-orga- 
nization of public affairs may at some future 
time bestow. Deign to become my widow, and 
the sister of our dear Emilin<f; — and do not 
refuse, in return, an occasional tear to the me- 
mory of the cuLde-jatte? 

It was rather to appease the agitation with 
which he resented her refusal, than from any 
favourable inclination towards the scheme, that 
Mademoiselle de Mirepoix acceded to the 
united entreaties of Am6d£e and Emiline ;— and 
the ceremony was performed by Blaisel at the 
altar of a neighbouring church, whither, with 
some difficulty, the invalid . was transported 
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by the aid of the faithful B£noit. Two days 
afterwards the youthful Duchess — a bride and 
a widow — was attempting to soothe the afflic- 
tions of the weeping Emiline on the removal 
of the last representative of "her house, the last 
friend of her heart, to his lonely grave; — 
while the acclamations of the populace filling 
the street — the blaze of a universal illumi* 
nation,— and the increasing report of dis- 
charges of fireworks, — proclaimed the tri- 
umphal entry of the republican army into Milan ! 
Yet neither at that moment nor at any sub- 
sequent period of the varying fortunes of the 
army of Italy, could the subdued Emiline be per- 
suaded to evince the smallest interest in the suc- 
cess of the French troops. " What is it to me," 
she cried " that the allies and brethren of the 
exterminators of my whole family should hold at 
their girdle the keys of the Alps ; that the gates 
of Mantua should open at their fiat; — that Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany — the Queen of the Adriatic 
or the Ligurian city of palaces, should bow to 
the standard of the Republic ? — I recognize no 
banner as that of France, but one which bears 
for its ensign the lily of the Bourbons ! " 
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" But these gallant men whom we see invested 
by Heaven with the sword of victory, are 
ours — our Own; they speak our language — 
they wear our physiognomy — they fight for the 
land of our forefathers?" 

" But not for mine ; I have no longer a part 
in France or in her fortunes. I would dwell in 
some scorching wilderness of the Floridas— 
some prairie of the uncolonized wastes — rather 
than return to the scene of all my wretchedness, 
and all my degradation 1 F 

Thus absorbed in the bitterness of retrospec- 
tion, Emiline devoted her time exclusively to 
the education of her little girl ; and while Ma- 
dame de Navelles, after the respect of a year's 
seclusion paid to the memory of the generous 
Am&tee, permitted herself to seek the recrea- 
tions befitting her age in those circles of Mila- 
nese society which had been frequented by the 
Duke during his lifetime, Emiline occupied 
herself in acts of devotion and charity, which 
every day more and more estranged her from 
the conventional habits of life. 

" You appear to adopt these religious auste- 
rities by way of penance?" said L6onie, after 
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an unsuccessful entreaty that she would accom- 
pany her to some private circle, where her mind 
would be cheered by the exquisite talent of the 
charming Grassini. 

u You are right, L6onie !" replied the Mar- 
chioness, with a melancholy smile. " Were I 
compelled to pass my remaining days in France, 
I would devote them to the duties of a aoewr de 
la charittr 

" I shall begin to think I have some unac- 
knowledged sinner for a sister in my dear Emi- 
line," again remonstrated Madame de Navelles. 

" An acknowledged one, if it suits you to 
interrogate her," replied the Marchioness, 
gravely. 

" No, no P cried L6onie, stopping her ears ; 
" although our good Blaisel has abandoned us, 
to devote the remnant of his old age to the 
cloister of the Minimes, I have no vocation for 
becoming your confessor ; besides, I shall lose 
Gradsinf s ' Parto^ which is in itself worthy 
a pilgrimage, of penance.*' 

But even had Madame de Navelles bestowed 
her reluctant attention on the self-accusal of 
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Emiline, she would have remained as much un- 
justified as ever. The sin of which the Mar- 
chioness was about to convict herself, was sim- 
ply that of pride, — presumptuous and unchris- 
tian pride ; and it was one which in her maternal 
lessons, she incessantly pointed out to Aglae's 
avoidance. But L6onie had sufficient pene- 
tration to detect the mental delusions by which 
her friend was beset. She saw in these s^lf-up^ 
braidings — in this tardy and unavailing repent- 
ance — only a confession of her unsuspected but 
passionate attachment for Valazy ; and of her 
remorse for the fatal worldliness of heart by 
which she had for ever estranged him from her 
presence'. Even Amedee himself, during his 
lingering illness, had feelingly pointed out to 
the young and lovely kinswoman in whom he 
felt even more than a brother's interest, the per- 
nicious modes of thought and feeling adopted 
by his sister which he regarded as the result of 
undeserved reverses. 

" It argues presumption, " said he, " to 
reject a cup tendered us by Providence; — 
be it bitter, be it sweetened by hope, we 
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must bow our heads and drink. — Heaven 
sends its sunshine to the mourner, as well as to 
the prosperous, and it is ungracious to overlook 
the consolations afforded by its mercy. Our 
dearEmiline has suffered much, both as a wife, 
a daughter, a mother ; and I could admire a 
subdued and chastened frame of mind in her 
bereavement ; but she has still a promising 
girl to task her exertions and cheer her pros- 
pects, besides the affection and friendship of her 
sweet cousin; and I sometimes lose my patience 
with her sullen despondency. L6onie — dearest 
L6onie! do not learn to imitate thepeevish asperity 
of your friend ; but when JEsop and his lessons 
are silent in the grave, remember his axiom, 
that the gifts of God are bestowed for our de- 
lectation ; and that a cheerful heart is only se- 
condary to a sinless mind in the value of its in- 
cense at the throne of the Almighty.'" 

But L£onie, while she listened in acqui- 
escent silence to the precepts of her philoso- 
phical and singular adorer, was satisfied that 
the prolonged affliction of his sister was attri- 
butable only to those incidents of her eventful 
life, which she had studiously concealed from 
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his participation. And when the silence of the 
grave deprived them of his affectionate exhor- 
tations, she had the sorrow of perceiving 
that Emiline's melancholy was not only con- 
firmed into a constitutional habit, but that 
her health was sacrificed to its indulgence. 
Attenuated, pale, feeble, — shrinking from 
the slightest exertion of mind or body, — she 
had unconsciously assumed that air of touch- 
ing sorrow which Canova has imparted to his 
representation of the Magdalen; and L£onie, 
apprehending that the hectic symptoms of Ame- . 
d6e had infected his sister, soon began to watch 
her declining strength with the deepest con- 
cern. 

Her first anxiety was to remove the Mar- 
chioness from a scene so full of melancholy as- 
sociations as the abode of a lamented brother. 
The recent formation of the Cisalpine republic 
insured them a brief respite from the hor- 
rors of war ; and Bonaparte having been re- 
joined by his bride, had now established him- 
self for the summer months at the palace of 
Montebello where by the increasing splen- 
dour of his establishment, and the brilliant hos- 
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pitallties of Josephine, he satisfied the vanity 
and frivolity of the subjugated Lombards with 
something of the character of a court. Between 
the treaties of Leoben and Campo Fonnio, the 
heroic victors of Lodi and Areola — indulging in 
diversion^ such as might have beseemed the 
romantic career of Tasso's knights — occupied 
themselves with festive triumphs,~with excur- 
sions on the northern lakes, — and picturesque 
diversions among the enchanted gardens of the 
Borromean islands* 

Reassured by this general tranquillity, L&mie 
succeeded in persuading her sister to quit the 
city during the summer heats, and accept the 
hospitality of one of Am&l6e's favourite friends, 
Prince Rezatelli, who possessed a viUeggia- 
tura, between Berlaeina and Como; — and in 
this charming retreat she had the satisfaction of 
finding the health of Emiline gradually im- 
prove. But although the cheek of the invalid 
grew fresher and her eye brighter when exposed 
to the breezes of the mountains, no smile 
irradiated the one, or dimpled the other. She 
appeared like a person who having exhausted 
the happier impulses of life, has fixed her eyes 
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in unabstractable contemplation on its close. 
She was in fact pining away with that canker 
of the heart— a grief which we dare not com- 
municate, and cannot assuage. 

To love,-r-to devote the overweening sensi- 
bilities of an impassioned heart to an absent 
and disdainful object, — is perhaps a sufficing 
portion of human misery ; but to love, and feel 
that we have injured the object of our affec- 
tion, — wantonly repelled his devotion, — and 
seared up the fountain of his tenderness by a 
wound of deliberate cruelty, — may indeed avail 
to plant wrinkles on the brow, and scatter gray 
hairs amid the tresses by which it is overhung ! — 
Long hours of self-communing, — of involuntary 
and dream-like recurrence to those days when the 
unspoken passion of Camille declared itself in a 
thousand hourly and trivial manifestations, a 
thousand broken words of irrepressible emotion, 
— were the secret indulgences with which she en- 
graved his image on her heart in characters of 
fire. And he, who thus fervently occupied her 
thoughts, her prayers, her conjectures, was her 
husband ; — her own by a sacred tie of his eager 
seeking ; — and yet divided from her by a barrier 
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as repulsive and insurmountable, as those icy 
mountains within whose withering shadow no 
living thing can abide ! 

But within a few weeks of her residence at 
the Villa Rezatelli, an incident occurred des- 
tined to augment with a thousand vague anx- 
ieties the sufferings of the penitent Erailine. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Che fan qui tante pellegrine spade 1 

Pbtrarca. 



It was the month of June ; and the gay and 
brilliant court of Montebello was still luxuriat- 
ing in one of those delicious intervals of warrior 
existence, when the corn-fields are at length be- 
held untrampled by the fierce hoofs of the 
cohort; — when the vineyard-fence serves to re- 
but the intrusion of the stragglers from some 
goatherd's flock, rather than afford a mask 
for the aim of an enemy; — when the sum- 
mer sky wears an untroubled atmosphere un- 
sullied by the stifling vapours, — unjarred by 
the startling voice of the engines of war ! — The 
conqueror of Italy looked down from his lofty 
palace upon the fertile plain of the Adda and 
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Tesino; — he saw its white villas peeping like 
wood-nymphs from the dotted groves by 
which its uplands are divided ; — the Duomo of 
Milan lifting its ornate spires in the distance; — 
while the blue gleam of the glaciers closed the 
view in an opposite direction. He looked upon 
the land which he had conquered, and saw that 
it was good! — And as he contrasted with a caus- 
tic smile the former glories and actual beau- 
ties of Italy with the feebleness of the 
men to whom its rule has descended, he 
turned away to form new and gigantic pro- 
jects for the republicanization and restora- 
tion of this shattered Colossus of the ancient 
world ! — 

But far other thoughts occupied the inha- 
bitants of one of those countless dwellings, 
whose trellices and gardens tufted with ever- 
greens contribute to the general richness of 
the wide landscape. The guests of the Villa 
Rezatelli, eager to escape the notice and in- 
quiry of their triumphant fellow-countrymen, 
from whom they were not only alienated by their 
position as emigrants but by the recollection of 
unexpiated injuries, restricted their daily exer- 
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cise to the groves surrounding the villa. During 
the mid-day heat, they sat in the marble ves- 
tibule of the aged Princess, assisting in the 
labours and councils of her tapestry frame; 
while her son, a man of the sedate period 
of middle age — enlivened their monotonous 
toils, by reading aloud selected stanzas from 
the buoyant and chivalrous romance of Ariosto; 
or consulted the more lugubrious fancy of 
Emiline, by reciting AlfierFs masterly delinea- 
tions of the demon-struck mood of the king of 
Israel. 

One evening as the Prince, Leonie and her 
cousin, were sauntering home on horseback, 
beneath the lengthening shadows of the chest* 
nut trees, they heard a hum of angry voices, 
contending rather in the sharp thin vociferation 
of French bitterness, than in the varying and 
full-toned cadences of the patois of the Mi- 
lanese; and on a bending of the road, they 
perceived little Agla6 and her personal attend- 
ants with a few retainers of the Prince, grouped 
round the old mule devoted to her service ; while . 
a half-frantic woman clung to the crimson pillion 
on which the child was seated, and a party of 
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French hussafrs, whom they recognized as part 
of the legion quartered at the adjoining village 
of Pietra Ferzi, were attempting to drag her 
away. B6noit, who was one of the most 
vehement interlocutors in the affray, and who 
acted as a species of dragoman between his 
military fellow-countrymen and the people of 
Prince Rezatelli, ran towards his lady on 
the approach of the riding-party, to explain 
the commotion. 

" Ma'amselle Agla^had been amusing herself 
with her waiting-maid Maturina, in straying 
through the enclosure, when they had been at- 
tacked by a strange woman, either mad or' in- 
toxicated, or both, apparently some sutler-fol- 
lower of the French camp,— such creatures, 
Heaven mend them !— were necessary for the 
sake of the canteen — " 

« And you were present, B<5noit? M inquired 
L&raie; for Emiline was too much agitated to 
speak. 

" I present,— Madame la Duchesse ?— Think 
you that if B&ioit's arm had been within reach, 
the wretched womita would have succeeded 
in depriving poor Ma'amselle Agla£ of her 

vol. in. 
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watch— the bequest of her noble uncle — the 
family relic, bearing the illustrious arms of 
Navelles ? Maturina's screeching soon brought 
lielp from the villa; and the help from the 
villa not only secured the thief, but brought 
together some of those ranting dragoons, who 
are always maundering about the country, 
and they have taken the woman into custody, 
and are carrying her off to quarters .for justice ; 
— flogging or hanging will mend her principles, 
against a new campaign." 

By this. time they had nearly reached the 
scene of the affray ; but although they could 
distinctly hear the piercing cries and intreaties 
of the marauder, they could see nothing of her 
face. The Madras kerchief which had been 
knotted round her head, was torn away, and 
her loose dishevelled tresses hanging wildly 
round her person, gave her the air of a fury. 

" Plead for me, child !" said she, extricating 
wie arm from her fierce guardians, to extend it 
towards the sobbing Agla6. " Command them 
to release me, or my blood will be upon your 
young head! — I was bred a vassal of your 
father land ; — the same air nourished us, — the 
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same green hills sheltered our dwelling. Speak 
phild! — speak! for the bondswoman of your 
father's house !" 

A thrill of horror curdled the blood of Emi- 
line, as she recognized that voice. " Flavie ! — 
unfortunate woman!— into what degradation 
hast thou fallen ?" — cried the Marchioness, with 
a shudder. 

" And through whom ?" cried the struggling 
prisoner, throwing back the hair from a face, 
scarred and disfigured by exposure and hard- 
ship, and hardened with the fierceness of ef- 
frontery ; " through whom ? — through thee /" 
and in the midst of her perils and terrors, she 
laughed with maniacal violence. " When thou 
wert a poor, despised, proscribed being, thy 
drivelling lover sued at the feet of Flavie for 
aid to thee and thine. Thy kinsman Mirepoix, 
—that silken shred of the aristocracy, — was res- 
cued from the regeneration at La Force, through 
my interposition; apd while thou wert flying 
from the smoking ruins of Florincthun, Flavie, 
on her pedestal of pride, received the worship 
of all good republicans, who acknowledged the 
divinity of the Goddess of Reason — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

o2 ' 
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They may scourge me — they may brand me-* 
they may hang me? — but my feet have been 
kissed by their grovelling idolatry !" 

" I never injured you, Flavie ;'• faltered 
Emiline, horror-struck by her virulence. 

" Not injure me ! — not hurl me from my emi- 
nence!— not plunge the iron into my very 
soul ? — I loved him so— amid all the folly and 
all the sin of my career, I loved Maximilien 
with so intense a preference, that I would have 
perilled body and soul, — nay! nay! I did 
peril body and soul, in the madness of my ten- 
derness. And what was my reward ?— He bade 
me serve thy beck as an hireling, — and I did 
so ! He bade me betray the trust of those whose 
bread I had eaten, — and I did so ! — and then, 
while I still cleaved to him, with a fidelity sur- 
passing the faith of a wife, — I who had shared 
his time of need, — who had slaved for him, 
starved for him, — I, who had deserted the old 
age of my parents, and .the goodwill of the 
village, to be the drudge of his adversity, — I 
was expelled from beneath his roof in the day 
of his triumph,— /or thee ! He told me, he was 
ftbout to bring thee home as his wife — he told 
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me he loved thee with ferocious and revengeful 
passion ; — and he bade me seek some other pro- 
tector, — some other refuge for my infamy." 

The distracted woman writhed as she spoke, 
and uttered a species of howl, which chilled the 
heart of every person present. 
■ " But I would not go ! — No ! I clung to 
him,— till he smote me, — and drove me forth 
like an outcast !— And it was all thy doing-" 

" Oh ! no, no P cried L£onie ; " my cousin 
would have spurned his suit and him P 

" But she would not have done as I did !— 
she would not have feasted on such glorious 
revenge as the betrayed Flavie P She drew in 
her breath with a hissing inspiration, as if re- 
coiling from the sound of the horrible narration 
she was impelled to utter. " I crept stealthily 
—secretly— unsuspectedly, to the den of Ro- 
bespierre, and told him how the friend of his 
bosom had plotted against him ; — I gave him 
written proofs of the treachery of the proud 
man who was on his way to Picardy to bring 
home his noble bride — his bride !— ha— ha- 
ha ! — And so the warrant was issued, — and the 
bloodhounds cheered upon his traek*-*-and they 
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slaughtered the gallant bridegroom even in his 
wooing!— Ha! ha! ha! — And then I was 
happy !" Her head sank upon her bosom. 
" And so because I was too happy, and laughed 
too loudly — for no one was permitted to laugh 
in Paris when Robespierre was Pope — they 
sent me into a grave, mournful convent at the 
Saltpetriere ; and I had stripes enough to cure 
any mirth less vehement than mine." 

" You may perceive that this poor woman 
is in a state of derangement," said Prince 
Rezatelli, humanely, to the soldiers. " Release 
her, and I will see her placed in the lunatic 
hospital at Milan." 

" Hospital, — bah ! — the black-hole will be 
cure enough. We all know that la Mere Audy 
always gets into her tantrums after seeing the 
bottom of the Rosolio flask ; — but we will take 
her to quarters for her sentence. The general 
puts up with nothing in the shape of pillage.* 

" Unless in his own wholesale way of trade," 
muttered the Italian peasants who were ga- 
thered round. 

" Save me !" cried Flavie, clinging to the 
skirts of Emiline's dress. " It was not for the 
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love of booty I took the watch, but that I 
might carry it as a token to Colonel Mainville, 
and win by its influence my safe conduct home 
to France." 

" And what could that golden toy hare 
effected in your favour ?" inquired the Prince* 
gravely. 

" Peace, greybeard ! I have »o .counsel for 
the ears of an Iscariot of Lombardy !" 

"Carry her off!" cried the indignant ser- 
vants of Rezatelli ; " carry her to justice." 

" Nay !" interposed the Marchioness, " she 
has restored, the property, — be not thus harsh.? 

" Justice ! justice !" clamoured the peasants* 

" Away with her to quarters," cried the cor r 
poral of the troop ; " we are responsible to our 
commandant." 

.. And in spite of the entreaties of EmiUne and 
L6onie, the shrieking and bewildered criminal 
was torn from their presence, and hurried over 
the fields by her enraged guides. They saw 
the uniforms of the French soldiers glancing 
among the tender green of the flag-like leaves 
of maize, long after the mingled remonstrance* 
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and execrations of their struggling prisoner 
became indistinct in the distance. 

" Let us go round by the Camminata, and 
meet them at Pietra Fern," cried Leonie; 
" our evidence and intercessions may do some- 
thing in her favour," 

And without waiting for the concurrence of 
the Prince, who was still ruminating on the 
vexatious apostrophe of the French vivandiere, 
Madame de Navelles and her cousin set off 
full speed towards the village, at the distance 
of about a league from Rezatelli. On ap- 
proaching its first straggling hovels, — before 
which groups of hussars, with their arms 
folded and their pipes in full activity, were 
listening to the romances of some more expe- 
rienced moustache of the tribe who had fought 
with Montcalm, and heard the bittern cry in 
the marshes ef the Massachusetts, — the Prince 
ventured to point out to them the unfitness of 
such a scene for female intrusion ; more espe- 
cially when, on reaching the market-place and 
its alberghetto, the pipes were removed from 
the mouths of the politicians crowded round 
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the table under its protruding trellice, for the 
utterance of coarse by-words of wonder at the 
beauty of the strange horsewomen. Two sen- 
tries planted at the door of a mansion some- 
what more dignified than the rest, announced 
the head-quarters of Colonel Mainville, and 
guided them to their destination. 

" Stay F said the Prince, as they prepared 
to dismount ; " before you attempt this rash 
interview, suffer me to forewarn you that I 
cannot be your companion into the presence 
of an officer of the French republic. The 
name of Rezatelli is of too permanent an in- 
scription in the archives of Lombardy to be 
involved in the acceptance of any concession 
from such a quarter. 

" Right, right, 11 cried Leonie, somewhat 
vexed by his lukewarm inaction in their be-» 
half; u our countrymen — unless they are 
strangely altered — will probably be far more 
accessible to our representation, than to the 
preambles of all the descendants of all the 
Longobardi." 

Again Rezatelli attempted to dissuade them ; 
but the cousins had already disappeared be- 

o 5 
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aeath the archway of the Caserina; and he 
could devise no better resource for Mb mor- 
tification, than to lead their horses to the 
shade of a quincunx of lime-trees ornament- 
ing the centre of the piazza; graced with a 
dilapidated fountain, of which the principal 
Triton appeared to be blowing a post-horn in a 
mizzling rain. 

Meanwhile the sentry had pointed out the 
corps-de-garde, where application must be made 
for admittance to the Commandant ; and in a 
few minutes, Emiline and L6onie, trembling 
with suspense and alarm, found themselves 
standing in a dirty ante-chamber, at the central 
table of which, an aide-de-camp was employed 
in busy transcription ; while the walls, scrawled 
over in all colours, and all possible caligraphic 
varieties of German, Italian, and French, — bore 
evidence to the fortunes of war, — the declension 
of the house of Hapsburg, and the ascendancy 
of its foreign conquerors. Accepting the bench 
politely tendered to them by the military secre- 
tary, Emiline profited by his advice to write 
on a slip of paper the object of her mission 
to Colonel Mainville, whom he stated to be en- 
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gaged at dinner in the adjoining chamber, with 
one of the aide-de-camps of General Bonaparte, 
who had just arrived^ at Pietra Ferzi on a 
special mission. As the young officer left the 
door of the ante-chamber ajar, on entering to 
deliver their petition for an audience, the Mar- 
chioness and her companion had the full advan* 
tage of the discussion which ensued* 

" Two French ladies ? — emigrants— request- 
ing the favour of a few minutes 1 conversation ?" 
said a strange voice. " Bah ! tell them, my 
dear Canouville, that between soup and bouilli 
is not the moment for district business; and 
that an emigrant is a parricide — a felon without 
the pale of the law — of politeness." 

" Nay r cried another voice ; w Mainville 
must not refuse us the rare advantage of female 
society. Let these fair petitioners come in, and 
pledge us in a glass of Chambertin, and we will 
drown all their republican disabilities at the 
bottom of the goblet." 

With your leave, Monsieur le G6n£ral," said 
young Canouville, " these ladies are of respect- 
able degree/' 

" Bah ! so was my grandmother." 
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" The hostess of agargote at Amiens !" mut- 
tered the young aide-de-camp. "They came 
hither under the protection of our neighbour, 
Prince Rezatelli, and are now waiting in the 
ante-room." 

A scuffle of chairs ensued, as if the officers 
were rising from table. "Not a step, gen* 
tlemen !" cried Colonel Mainville. " As it is 
not in my power to receive the visit of these 
ladies,' I must beg you to resume your seats. 
Canouville, inform Madame — inform the writer 
of this note — that it is impossible for me to 
enter into communication with a French emi- 
grant, under overtures of such courteousness as 
her position may seem to demand. Any request 
addressed to me in writing, will be better at- 
tended to." 

But the young officer found, on returning 
to his post, that the enemy had quitted the 
field. At the first accent of that well-known 
voice, a faint cry had broken from the lips of 
Emiline ! She rushed from the spot into the 
court-yard, precipitately followed by the asto- 
nished Leonie ; who, ungifted with the sensitive 
perceptions of a foyer's ear, had heard nothing 
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in the first words of Mainville, except the 
hoarse tone and ungracious sentiments of some 
fierce revolutionary captain. 

" Has anything unpleasant occurred to Ma- 
dame ?" hastily inquired Rezatelli, as he lifted 
her upon her horse to return to the villa. 
" Surely no one has dare d * 

'* Hush I hush ! pr^y thee no hectoring !" cried 
Madame de Navelles. "Emiline, on second 
thoughts, has resolved to address this personage 
in writing. Let us hasten home, that no fur* 
ther time may be lost. v 

But on arriving at the Villa, the Marchioness, 
however conscious of the urgency of Flavie's 
position, could not collect her faculties suffi- 
ciently either to effect her purpose, or to declare 
the truth to her sister-in-law; while L£onie, 
seizing the pen, had the presence of mind to 
make out a clear statement of the case, and to 
despatch it by an active messenger to Pietra 
Ferzi. During the interval of his absence, 
Madame de St. Florentin, although she never 
uttered a connected sentence, or stirred from 
the chair into which she had thrown herself, 
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felt as if every minute was endued with into- 
lerable prolixity ; and when the measured trot 
of their emissary's horse was heard upon the 
chaussle, her very breath was suspended with 
the critical interest of the moment. 

" Be not thus agitated, dearest," whispered 
Leonie. " They cannot refuse you so poor a 
boon as this wretched woman's pardon." Alas ! 
the anxieties of the trembling expectant were 
engrossed by anything but the destinies of the 
luckless Flavie Audicourt. 

The note was now brought in — placed in the 
hands of Emiline — opened ! It was written in 
a strange hand. " Read it !" faltered the Mar- 
chioness, sinking back despondingly in her 
chair. 

" The Colonel Commandant of the district 
of Pietra Ferzi has the honour to acquaint the 
guests of the illustrious Prince Rezatelli, that 
their request is officially granted; and that 
the woman Audicourt, in consideration of her 
mental infirmity, will be forthwith transferred 
to the Ambrosian Ospidaletto of the Cisalpine 
Republic:" 
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" Victoria !" cried' L£onie, dropping the let- 
ter. "We might have spared ourselves that 
tiresome journey." 

" Very respectful, — very satisfactory !" re- 
joined the stately Lombard magnat. " This 
fellow appears conscious of what is due to the 
inmates of the Palazzo Rezatelli." 

But Emiline withdrew from her companions 
without sharing in the exultation of the one, or 
the gratified vanity of the other. Her first 
movement, after bolting herself within her cham- 
ber, was to fall on her knees and return thanks 
to Heaven that Camille still lived — lived in the 
honour and distinction of successful soldiership ; 
her next was to throw herself upon her couch, 
and weep in all that unrestrained vehemence of 
feminine emotion, which is at once the solace 
and nutriment of affliction. She had heard his 
voice — his very breathing ; — she had been with- 
in the compass of a few steps from his presence ; 
— she might have rushed to his arms, and shed 
on his bosom those tears which now burst so 
lavishly from the depths of her heart ! And 
what had restrained her? — Shame! — the dread 
of well-merited rejection — the consciousness of 
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unpardonable injury. Camille had now devoted 
himself to his country ; his mind was engrossed 
by the influence of patriotism, even as it had 
formerly been swayed exclusively by her own. 
Glory was his mistress — France his tutelary 
divinity ; — it was clear that he had no longer 
heart or soul for Emiline ! 

Excusing herself on the plea of indisposition 
from joining the supper-table of the Princess, 
she passed the evening — the night — in retro- 
spections and anticipations equally painful and 
perplexing. The weather was calm, the mid- 
night atmosphere clear ; and as she strained her 
eyes in gazing over the trellices and orangeries 
of the garden towards the horizon of the val- 
ley, she could perceive the occasional glancing 
of lights in the direction of Pietra Ferzi — 
speaking of population and human activity. 
And there — even there he dwelt ! — Ac— the be- 
loved one who had so often occupied her 
thoughts while she gazed listlessly upon 
that very landscape, and fixed her eyes upon 
that very spot. So near her— so intimately 
within the scope of her daily haunts, — that he 
could not but have known of her vicinity, or 
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seen her in her evening rides in the woods skirt- 
ing the Adda. Camille must therefore have 
studiously avoided her presence; — nay, even 
when apprized of her unpremeditated appear* 
ance at Villa Ferzi, had pointedly refused 
her an interview. Every pulse in the frame of 
Emiline throbbed at this humiliating instigation 
of her wounded pride ! 

Another and more cheering view of the case 
suggested that Camille might perhaps have 
remained as profoundly ignorant of her resi- 
dence at Rezatelli, as she had been of his own* 
She ran over in her mind the appearance of 
every stranger whom, since the occupation of the 
French army, she had observed loitering near 
the villa;— she tried to recollect the height and 
bearing of the various officers they had occa- 
sionally met skirmishing or idling about the 
neighbourhood, and whom they had always 
studiously avoided ; — in the hope of persuading 
herself that Colonel Mainville, although un- 
willing to intrude upon her presence, or submit 
to a public interview, had clandestinely in- 
dulged himself with the sight of one to whom 
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he had sacrificed so much. But it would not 
do! Her most sanguine reminiscences could 
afford no consolation to her mortified spirit; 
and she was forced to admit that the only mill-' 
tary straggler she had ever noticed loitering in 
the neighbourhood of the villa, was the noble 
and brilliant Achille de Rohan, whose admi- 
ration was unquestionably devoted to Madame 
de Navelks. 

As she prepared herself for rest by closing 
the casement, Emiline could not even refrain 
from following the impulse of womanly vanity, 
and casting her eyes on the tiring mirror on 
her toilet ; and as she removed the profusion of 
fair and glistening tresses which veiled her 
countenance, tears started into her eyes as she 
detected the difference between the Emiline of 
seven-and-twenty, and the Emiline of seven* 
teen ! She did not perceive the brightened in- 
telligence of countenance which superseded its 
girlish roundness of outline; — she was uncon- 
scious of the intensity of sensibility modulating 
its smile into the most exquisite perfection of 
loveliness ;— she only saw that the dew of morn* 
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ing was no longer on the flower, and turn- 
ed away and wept the evanescence of its 
brightness. 

This mode of passing the night unques* 
tionably wrought no amendment in her 
looks ; for on encountering the Rezatelli family 
at breakfast, the Marchioness was assailed on 
all sides by the most tender inquiries respecting 
her health; and taxed with fever, cold, ner- 
vousness, migraine — all the pet maladies of a 
fine lady, except that most powerful, most 
painful, most universal, but least acknow- 
ledged, — an aching heart ! Leonie, apprehend- 
ing that the visible discomposure of her sister 
arose from the associations awakened by her in- 
terview with Flavie, — as a vassal of the house of 
Navelles,— contrived to divert the importunities 
of their hosts from her agitation. 

" I trust I shall not aggravate the indisposi- 
tion, or provoke the reprehension of Madame 
la Marquise," said the sententious Rezatelli, 
w by acknowledging that, having been pro- 
foundly touched by the becoming sense of de- 
ference exhibited by the French Commandant 
of Pietra Ferzi, I have so far overcome my 
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prejudices against the banner his services up- 
hold, as to despatch a messenger to the village, 
announcing my intention of waiting upon him 
personally in the course of the morning, to so- 
licit the honour of receiving him and his two 
colleagues beneath my own roof." 

" Ah ! so much the better !" cried Madame 
de Navelles ; " we shall have an opportunity 
of discovering whether the madcap Major de 
Rohan is indebted to the partiality of fame for 
his reputation as a wit" 

" And I shall not be sorry for a glimpse of 
the young Canouville," mumbled the good old 
Princess over her chocolate. " I remember his 
great-grandmother in the circle at the Hotel 
deBoufflers, when the late Prince, my husband, 
was Envoy at Paris, just after the treaty of 
Aix-lar-Chapelle. The Cardinal de Bernis used 
to call her — * CanouvUle la mieUeuse™ 

" And Madame la Marquise?" persisted 
the Prince, who was somewhat more curious on 
the subject of Emiline's opinions on such a 
point, than touching the bonmots of Rohan, or 
the fadaises of Bernis. 

" I think you have judged with admirable 
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discretion as regards the hospitality of the 
name of Rezatelli, and the duties of a mem- 
ber of the Cisalpine Republic," replied Emi- 
line evasively. She dared not condemn — she 
dared not sanction ; — but she satisfied her 
conscience and her delicacy with a firm reso* 
lution to plead indisposition as a motive for 
remaining invisible, should the pompous visit 
of the Prince be returned by Colonel Mainville 
and his companions. 

Never had poor Agla6 appeared so dull 
under her mother's tuition, — never had Ma- 
dame de Navelles so vexatiously annoyed her 
by the incoherent ndiveti of her comments, — 
never had the poor old Princess and her tapes- 
try frame assumed so importunate a tedious- 
ness in the eyes of Emiline, as during the period 
which elapsed previous to the coolness of even- 
ing which was to enable Rezatelli to sally 
forth upon his lumbering palfrey towards the 
village, — on hospitable thoughts intent. The 
hours of his absence indeed she could not 
sufficiently restrain her emotions to pass in 
the presence of her friends ; nor did she re- 
join them till her anxiety to possess herself of 
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every word pronounced by the Prince on the 
subject of his visit, recalled her to the saloon. 
But Emiline assured herself that her anxiety 
to promote an interview between Camille and 
Leonie, arose from her anxieties touching the 
fate of her beloved Madelon ; of whom, for a 
year past, she had been unable to procure in- 
telligence. 

" Well, Prince !" cried Madame de Navelles, 
throwing down her tricotage to interrogate him. 
" What news from these parcel-gilt Republican 
heroes? — Will they deign to bend their lips to 
your M ontepulciano ?" 

" The officers of the Republican army, Ma- 
dam, honour the Villa Rezatelli by ditoing here 
to-morrow. After my determination to tender 
the invitation, you can have entertained little 
doubt as to the result." 

" Such persons rarely wait for an invitation 
to make themselves a home at their own choos- 
ing," said Emiline, attempting by this tone 
of disdain to conceal the triumph of her beating 
heart. 

. " You will not, however, be molested with 
the uncourteous presence of the commandant ; 
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who it appears so harshly refused your visit 
yesterday, and granted your petition only on 
learning your domestication under my roof. 
Rapp, the aide-de-camp of General Bona- 
parte who was his guest at the moment of your 
arrival at Pietra Ferzi, brought the news of 
his promotion* and sealed despatches for his 
care. General Mainville set off for Paris at 
daybreak this morning." 

" So much the better," cried L6onie. 
" So much the better," echoed the Princess, 
resuming her spectacles and her needle. 

ButEmiline could not say " Amen l n Until 
that moment she had never honestly confessed 
to herself how intensely every feeling of her 
heart was engrossed by the hope of being one 
day re-united to Camille. She was fated to 
measure the extent of her affection only by the 
bitterness of disappointment. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Attendez done, jeun esse folle ! 
Nous 11' avons pas le temps encore ; 
Que vient on nous parler d'Arcole, 
Et de Wagram— et du Thaborl 

Ode a la Colonne. 



Grievous as was this sudden reverse of the 
auspicious prospect she had conceived, her vex- 
ation was soon magnified a thousand fold by 
the picture of General Mainville's character and 
habits exhibited by his military brethren, who 
soon found very favourable acceptance at the 
villa. 

" I should not have dared produce this toy 
in the presence of Monsieur le Commandant," 
said Rohan, as he sat with his guitar and his 
" Vaillant troubadour" effusions, beneath the 
trellices of the villa. " Mainville is the strangest 
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creature in nature. — When I owe him a pique, 
I compare him to the waxen effigies one sees in- 
troduced into a coat of mail, in some orna- 
mental armoury ; — a harsh exterior, with the 
heart of a girl. He will pass a month without a 
smile — grim as the Schwarzwald, or the picture 
of King Agrapant ; — and then melt into tears 
at the sound of one of my serenades. When- 
ever I want to cheat him out of a day's leave or 
some other indulgence, I put on an unconscious 
grimace, and sing the savageness out of him 
through the medium of some of Dalayrac's sen- 
sibleries — such as f Le Uen-aimi ne revient 
po* ) — or Nina's romance." 

" He is an officer, I understand, of much 
distinction ; high in the confidence of the Direc- 
tory, and the friend of General Bonaparte?" 
said Leonie. 

" Not a finer fellow fights under the tri- 
color ! — a soldier of fortune, like the best and 
bravest of our army. — But what of that ? — the 
hardest sword has least gold on the hilt." 

" And will General Mainville prolong his 
stay at Paris?" faltered Emiline, turning 
over the pages of Major de Rohan's music* 

vol. in. p 
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book, while the blood rushed into her 
cheeks* 

" Ah I no ; — he has probably already left 
the city." 

" We shall therefore secure the advantage of 
enlarging our social circle at Rezatelli?" said 
the Prince, with a stiff bow intended to be gra- 
cious. 

" Again, no ! — poor Mainville's eventual 
errand is to Friuli n 

" To the Austrian camp,— perhaps the Aus- 
trian court r exclaimed the Prince. " Had I 
been forewarned of this, I might have furnished 
him with an introduction to the notice of my 
gracious and illustrious friends the Archduke 
Ferdinand and his consort !" 

" I fancy Wurmser, whose sword my friend 
Mainville received at the surrender of Mantua, 
will form a sufficient master of the ceremonies. 
But the General is already well-known to Count 
Cobentzel ; and his immediate mission is sup- 
posed among ourselves to relate to the deliver- 
ance of the brave La Fayette from the prison of 
Olmutz, where somewhat too large a measure 
of his days has been consumed." 
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" And he has a right to be interested in such 
a cause — they are friends of old, — Mainville 
was formerly his aide-de-camp," observed Emi- 
line, musing aloud. 

" You are then acquainted with the 'Ge- 
neral?" cried Colonel Canouville, astonished 
by this assertion. 

" From report only !" replied the Mar- 
chioness. But she spoke with so crimson a 
blush, that Prince Rezatelli felt particularly 
well satisfied that the commandant of Pietra 
Ferzi was already on his road towards Udine. 

But every day, and every hour, tended to 
raise the absent one in her estimation. Rohan 
and Canouville, satisfied that their friend was 
now beyond the reach of rivnlship with their 
fair countrywomen, seemed by a preconcerted 
signal, to choose the gestes et faits of the dis- 
tinguished Mainville as their favourite topic. 
Traits of his romantic valour, his magnanimity, 
were for ever on their lips; and they were 
prompt to accuse their own follies and vices, in 
praise of the restraining counsels of their friend. 
They had but one accusation to make against 
the absent soldier. " He was " trie peu Fran- 

p2 
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fois 9 — trte pen sensible T and there were a 
thousand allusions made between them to a cer- 
tain Modenese Countess, and to a young and 
noble Abbess at Vicenza, whom he had very 
ungraciously disdained among the conquests of 
the Republic. 

" Ah ! Monsieur de Canouville, it was not 
thus with the Cardinal de Bernis towards your 
lovely grandmother !* squeaked the old Princess 
in the staccato note of a viol-di-gamba. 

*' Ah ! Monsieur de Rohan, — it is not thus 
now that " 

" Madame de Navelles deigns to listen to . 
my virelais under the trellices of Rezatelli," 
whispered the young soldier in a tone intended 
to reach no further than the ear of Leonie. 

Emiline spoke not ! — but it may be sup- 
posed that this evidence of the insensibility 
of Mainville was not recorded among the 
least of his virtues. And such was the heart 
she had rejected! — this warrior, whose laurels 
had already been perpetuated by the hand 
of history, was the man she had driven with 
scorn from her presence ; — this plenipoten- 
tiary between contending nations, was the man 
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she had upbraided with his obscure and name- 
less existence ! — What aggravations to the 
grievous recollection of having injured the 
truest and most devoted of friends, — of having 
alienated the affection of the noblest of human 
beings ! 

" Could the Aulic council have seen Main- 
ville charge at the head of his regiment at Bas- 
sano," said Rohan one day, in discussion with 
his countrywomen during the absence of the 
Prince, " Rezatelli's gracious and illustrious 
friend the Archduke would have confessed at 
once that his game was up. M ainville's fine 
figure in the field is worth « week's pay to en- 
courage the men." 

" And what is all this' to me !" murmured 
Emiline as she laid her throbbing head at night 
upon her pillow. " If there exists a human 
being divided impassably from my approach, 
and elevated above my sympathy, it is General 
Mainville. — Oh ! Camille— Camille ! how little 
ilid I dream it would ever thus befall be- 
tween us !" 

When arguing a position with ourselves in the 
solitude of our own hearts, it is surprising what 
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feeble means of defence we put into the hands 
of the enemy ! The Marchioness found no diffi- 
culty in proving to her own satisfaction that it 
was her duty to court the repetition of these 
details, and of every fact connected with the 
destinies, past, present, and future, of a person so 
intimately interwoven with her own. By dex- 
trous management she contrived to account to 
the youthful heroes of Pietra Fei#i for her in*, 
terest in every detail connected with the arrange- 
ments at Caippo Formio, till at length, the 
letter despatched from Camille to his friends 
was placed in her. hand. It contained the as- 
surance of permanent peace; and throughput 
the old Republic and the new, not a subject of 
France exulted more sincerely in the result of 
the treaty than the two lovely emigrants of the 
Villa Rezatelli. 

But alas ! this satisfactory position of public 
and private affairs was not of long duration. 
Before Emiline had gathered courage to reveal 
even to her sister-in-law the identity of Main- 
ville with their own Camille, the ambition of 
the First Consul had pointed out the scgqq of 
Caesar's triumphs and Alexander's victories as 
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an arena worthy his own exploits ; — the Egyp* 
tian expedition was declared, and Mainville as 
a general of brigade was soon heard of beneath 
the walls of Alexandria ! 

It was at least some comfort to poor Emiline 
that he was heard of; for whenever despatches 
from the East dispersed tidings of the French 
army 'over Europe, she was preserved from the 
wretchedness of suspense by the distinctions 
sought and found by the brave Mainville on 
this new avenue of the temple of Fame. Scarcely 
an action occurred in which his brigade was not 
pointed out to the gratitude of the Republic ; 
and the details of the celebrated battle of the 
Pyramids, recorded nothing more striking than 
the movement by which he had contributed to 
its success. But glory is a miserable balm for 
the wounds and anxieties of affection; and 
Emiline would have willingly exchanged all 
the laurels of ancient and modern history for 
the certainty that Mainville would bring back 
his veterans in person to the shores of Europe. 
Even when the agitations of war again invaded 
the plains of the Milanese, and General Joubert 
in command of the army of the Danube re- 
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sumed an offensive position within reach of 
her own safety, her attention was far more 
feebly directed towards its operations than to- 
wards those which pushed the triumphs of the 
European hosts across the wilds of Syria. 
The Congress of Radstadt was broken up by a 
political rupture, perpetuating the struggle be- 
twen the Republic and the Germanic empire; 
but Emiline appeared unconscious of the fright- 
ful prospects emanating from the new coalition 
formed against her native country. She knew 
that Mainville was lying wounded in a misera- 
ble fortress, which Murat had succeeded in 
wresting from the enemy, between the banks of 
the Jordan and Mount Thabor ! — What could 
exceed the horror of her position ? —Milan in- 
vested by Suwarrow and the Russian army— 
Camille expiring in a distant tropic ! 

On every side, the armies of the Directory 
•appeared abandoned by that favour of fortune 
which had marked their opening career. Eray 
and Bellegarde, Suwarrow and Melas, afforded 
a combination too powerful for the resistance 
of Victor, Massena, and Championnet ; nor till 
the disasters of the Syrian campaign deter- 
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mined Napoleon to hasten back to Paris, in 
order to disconcert the political intrigues which 
had so actively profited by his absence, did the 
French eagle resume the ardent impetuosity of 
its earlier flight. The revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire, placed a corner-stone to the pedestal 
of his ambition ; and on the ruins of the directo- 
rial government arose a consulate, composed of 
Si£yes, Ducos, and Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Madame de Navelles, meanwhile, and her 
sister, removed to Genoa ; in a renewed hope 
that under a pretext of seeking change of air, 
they might find some occasion to embark 
for England. But alas! scarcely had they 
installed themselves in that city, when Melas 
advanced to invest, and Massena to defend 
it against the Austrian troops; and the two 
unfortunate sisters found themselves exposed to 
all the alarming vicissitudes attending a con- 
test, which commenced with repeated and severe 
actions, tending little to the success of either 
army; and ended with all the horrors of a 
siege, augmented by the blockade enforced by 
a British fleet under the command of Lord 
Keith. Melas, satisfied that the city, which 

p 5 
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was now reduced to the utmost extremities of 
famine, could not long resist its besiegers, 
inarched in the month of May towards Nice, 
leaving the blockade of Genoa to the care of 
General Ott ; but the veteran was quickly re* 
called to Italy by intelligence that the First 
Consul had traversed St Bernard, and was 
about to overwhelm Piedmont and the Mi- 
lanese. 

Meanwhile Massena, cheered by the news of 
Bonaparte's approach, adventured a rash at- 
tack on the forces of Ott, which proved unfor- 
tunate. His colleague Soult was wounded and 
made prisoner, and the French. army totally 
defeated. Still the sanguine expectations de- 
rived from the march of the First Consul would 
have induced the intrepid Massena to maintain 
the siege, had not its inhabitants, dispirited by 
protracted famine, insisted on a surrender. 
The French were permitted by Melas to eva- 
cuate the city, without laying down their arms ; 
and on the 5th of June, 1800, the Austrians 
repossessed themselves of Genoa. 

But during those weeks of horror, when 
the cry of the people was great in the city, — 
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when eight thousand Austrian prisoners were 
perishing for lack of food, and when even 
the princely palaces of the nobility were pro* 
visioned with the flesh of dogs and horses, 
— the welfare of the two helpless sisters, who 
having taken shelter in the convent of the 
Annunziata, passed their days and nights in re* 
commending their destinies, and those of their 
gallant fellow-countrymen to the mercies of 
Heaven, — was unremittingly watched by some 
mysterious protector. Although the whole city 
suffered the bitterest privations of want, whole* 
some food and even dainties, were daily sup* 
plied to the touriire of the convent for their 
use; which, although generously shared by 
Emiline and L£onie with the suffering com* 
munity to which they had attached themselves, 
sufficed to secure them from the painful des- 
tinies inflicted on many of their noble friends. 
But while the Abbess and her simple nuns 
began to regard their French guests as guar- 
dian angels vouchsafed by the Virgin to become 
the guardians of her flock, they vainly at* 
tempted to detect the mysterious source which 
thus shed manna on the wilderness for their 
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preservation; Rohan and Canou ville were with 
the First Consul at Ivrea ; and though both 
sisters were aware that General Malnville's 
brigade had rejoined the army of Italy, and 
had even distinguished itself under the walls 
of Genoa, Leonie recognized him only as the 
misanthropic commandant of Fietra Ferzi, and 
Emiline, as a man whom she had too grievously 
injured to dream of as a benefactor. 

The week intervening between the capitula- 
tion of Genoa, and the splendid victory of Ma- 
rengo, although fraught with anxieties of the 
most critical interest to the refugees of the An- 
nunziata, did not serve to elucidate the mystery; 
and when on the 15th of June the aged Melas 
consented to retire behind Mantua, and yield to 
the victorious Consul the long-disputed city of 
Genoa, with all the fortified places possessed by 
the Austrians in Piedmont and Lombardy, they 
were still too profoundly affected by their recent 
alarms and sufferings, and those of their com- 
panions, to prosecute their inquiries on this 
point. 

But a new subject of interest was now about 
to engross the mind and heart of Emiline. 
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Scarcely had she sufficiently recovered her ter- 
ror and grief to form further plans of removal, 
when the event to which allusion has been already 
made, — the arrival of a courier bearing her 
a letter from the wife of the First Consul, to an- 
nounce the miraculous preservation of her child, 
— transported her at once into a delirium of joy. 
There was less need of the recommendation con- 
tained in Josephine's epistle that she should set 
off for Paris without delay, than for the provi- 
dent care which had appointed an official and 
confidential messenger for her protection, with 
orders to defray the expenses, and forestall all 
the difficulties of the journey ; for Emiline and 
Leonie were scarcely more eager for departure 
than incapable of surmounting, unassisted, the 
difficulties of the route. By some friendly in- 
terposition, however, these were wholly oblite- 
rated from their notice. Their progress was 
marked by that magical velocity which awaits 
the influence of money and authority ; and while 
Madame de St. Florentin was oppressed by 
emotions too profound to reply to the eager 
questioning of Aglae touching this re-entrance 
into their native country, or even to notice the 
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rapturous exclamations of the elated L£onie, 
they traversed France in the delusive wonder of 
a dream ; and were conducted by the cares of 
their courier to the court-yard of a handsome 
hotel in the vicinity of the Tuileries. 

But the agitation of the excited mother had 
now reached too agonizing a pitch to notice 
whither they were going, or utter a single 
inquiry; she dared not, she could not, even 
mention the name of her child, when she found 
Monsieur de Rohan waiting at the foot of the 
stairs to conduct them into a suite of spacious 
but simple apartments. Insensible to all that 
was passing round her, she tottered forwards 
supported by his arm and encouraging ex- 
hortations, till from the door of an inner saloon 
a tall graceful girl, whom she could little recog- 
nize as her infant treasure, rushed to her feet, 
— hung round her knees — and blessed her with 
the endearing name-— of " mother !" 

In such moments, there stirs in the human 
heart a sensation too acute for joy. Emiline 
was conscious only of suffocation and agony; 
and it was some time before she sufficiently 
resumed her self-possession to fold her two chil- 
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dren together to her bosom with a prayer of 
thanksgiving to the Almighty hand which had pre- 
served them to its affections ; or to perceive that 
the scene had other witnesses than Leonie and 
Achille de Rohan, who were too much engrossed 
with each other to be curiously observant To 
one of the females whom she now perceived 
standing near her, and demonstrating the sin- 
cerity of their sympathy with tears of joy, 
Erailine needed no introduction; — the simple 
guise — the warm motherly smile — the grey locks 
surrounding her reverend face, were those of 
her own Madelon ; — and to the other, even be- 
fore little Emiline whispered the beloved name 
of Josephine,— the heart of Madame de St. Flo- 
rentin beat with an unaccountable interest. 

" Forgive me," whispered the graceful wife 
of the First Consul; "forgive me that f have 
been selfishly unwilling to deprive myself of 
the gratifying spectacle of your first meeting 
with our child. No, no !" she continued, turn- 
ing away from the outpouring of the mother's en- 
thusiastic gratitude — " not one word of thanks, 
or my intrusion will indeed stand reproved ! 
My friend Madame Valazy shall be my dele- 
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gate for the present, and answer all your in- 
quiries, and listen to all you have to say. But 
remember I insist upon your taking immediate 
re3t and refreshment. Emiline shall remain in 
your arms — close — close to your heart, if you will 
— while you try to sleep. But I must have you 
recover all your strength and all your beauty ; 
for to-morrow I trust that Madame de St. Flo- 
rentin and Madame de Navelles will grace my 
evening circle, and afford me the happiness of 
proving to the First Consul, how readily they 
have profited by his erasure of their names from 
the lists of proscription, to return to France." 

Affectionately embracing her little charge, 
Madame Bonaparte hastened to free both the 
child and its mother from the restraint of her 
presence ; and Madelon was also about to quit 
the chamber, when Emiline, throwing her arms 
round her neck, drew her back to the sofa. 
" Can you forgive me ?" she whispered. 

. " I once thought not, my own dear child, 1 ' 
faltered Madame Valazy through her tears. 
" But I had not then heard your voice — I had 
not looked on your beloved face, my more than 
daughter!" 
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"And Camille?" hesitated Emiline, as her 
heart thrilled with joy on seeing her two dear 
girls entwined in each others arms, in sisterly 
fondness, mingled with the shy coyness of long 
estrangement. 

" Ah r replied Madame Valazy, mournfully 
waving her head, and pressing the hands of her 
fosterchild between her own, " Do not let us 
talk of my son : it is the only subject which 
could possibly raise a cloud of misunderstand- 
ing between us." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



What wants this knave 
That a king should hare 1 

Johnny Armstrong, 



Madame de St. Florentin had been from 
her early years too familiarized with the spec- 
tacle of human greatness — too intimately ha- 
bituated to the purlieus of the courts of kings, 
to entertain any feeling of awe at the prospect 
of presentation in the circle of the Tuileries ; 
and her heart was now so filled with the mea- 
sureless content of holding her lovely girls once 
more within her arms, and of finding in her 
Emiline the promise of gifts and endowments 
beyond even the sanguine anticipation of a mo- 
ther's partiality, that she saw the evening ap- 
proach without apprehension. With her eyes 
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fixed on her rescued treasure— her first-born 
restored as from the grave—she suffered L6onie 
to arrange the preparations of her toilette with- 
out interference ; and on the conclusion of its 
weighty labours, would scarcely permit herself 
to cast a glance of gratified vanity on those pro- 
fuse and glossy tresses which had been offi- 
ciously braided into the Grecian fashion of the 
hour. 

But her own indifference was amply compen- 
sated by the enthusiasm of Madame de Na- 
velles, who was almost as vain of her sister as 
of herself; and quite as vain of herself, as the 
infatuated adoration of General de Rohan could 
render her. 

"Are we not charining?" cried L6onie, as 
her now privileged admirer presented himself, 
to accompany them to the ante-chamber of the 
consular palace* " Emiline's eyes are too full 
of tears to perceive that she is metamorphosed 
into an Athenian as fair as Aspasia herself." 

But Emiline's heart was as full as her eyes, 
and she did not even hear the giddy apostrophe 
of the elated L6onie. The mere sound of 
" Aux Tuileries P given as an order to the 
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coachman, saddened her spirit with remi- 
niscences; — the dear ones of her youth — the 
loved — the dead — were but too painfully con- 
nected with that memorable name ! But con- 
scious of the impossibility of indulging her 
personal feelings at such a moment, in such a 
spot, she nerved her courage by a powerful 
effort of mind, to meet the publicity of her re- 
ception. 

- " I will think only of the mercy of Heaven 
in preserving my children to my affection," said 
she within herself, as the carriage entered the 
fatal court-yard of the chateau ; — and she closed 
her eyes against those windows of the Pavilion 
de Marsan, which had formerly looked out 
from the apartments of the Due de Navelles. 
** I will look forward to the happy prospect of 
a life passed in the affectionate society of my 
lovely girls, and prospered by the gracious 
friendship of their second mother." 

She heard not the explanations and manual 
of consular etiquette, bestowed by Rohan on 
the scornful L£onie; — she observed not, on 
ascending the grand staircase, how much of 
regal ceremonial had been already renewed in 
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the household of Bonaparte ; — she did not even 
notice the irrepressible exclamation of one of 
the ushers, on receiving her mantle from the 
hands of General Rohan, or detect through his 
embroideries the altered and polished presence 
of one to whom she was nearly as much in- 
debted for the preservation of her child, as to 
the wife of the First Consul. 

" Marmin !" said the General, who, as an 
equerry, was familiar with the household of 
the chateau, " take charge of these shawls;" 
and the obsequious valet-de-chambre bowed 
with as profound a pomposity of courtly breed- 
ing, as if he had never folded sheep at Bois- 
gelin, or bivouacked with the national dragoons 
in the avenue at Manoir. 

In another minute, Emiline and Leonie were, 
ushered through the brilliant ante-chamber, — 
glittering with uniforms, and a splendour of 
pageantry little accordant with the simplicity of 
a republican government, — into a saloon of 
which the circle was chiefly formed of the 
wives of the ministers, — the diplomatic fo- 
reign residents, — the immediate family of Na- 
poleon, — and a large assemblage of the lite- 
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rary luminaries of the day. A place was eagerly 
made for them by the side of Hortense, and 
their attention was instantly directed towards 
Madame Bonaparte, who was making the gene- 
ral tour of the circle, with a smile and a word 
of grackmsness for every individual whom the 
policy of the First Consul rendered it necessary 
to conciliate ; and with a still sweeter glance 
of intelligence for those endeared to her by the 
tenderness of private friendship A general 
murmur of admiration followed the tranquil 
elegance of her movements ; and when, in the 
course of her complimentary dispensation of 
attentions, she paused before Madame de St. 
Florentin and her sister-in-law, and in terms of 
formal condescension, expressed her satisfaction 
in welcoming them to France, and to the palace 
of the consulate, a hundred hearts beat en- 
viously at the distinction. Already Josephine 
was surrounded by as vehement a rivalry of 
courtiership and feminine jealousies, as if 
the imperial diadem dispensed its prospective 
splendours from her brow. 

Even Madame de Navelles, less experienced 
in scenes of courtly magnificence than Emiline, 
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appeared to discern new brilliancy in the scene* 
and added graces in its guests, while the smile 
of the captivating Josephine shed a distinguish- 
ing ray of favour on herself. 

" General Bonaparte may have conquered at 
Marengo," murmured Leonie to her sister, as 
the wife of the First Consul passed onwards 
like the princess in the fairy tale, dropping 
diamonds and roses from her lips, " but Jose- 
phine wins the field at the Tuileries. Let the 
Corsican create a host of enemies abroad and 
at home, Madame Bonaparte will vanquish the 
hearts of all his adversaries !" 

But Emiline had no ear to bestow on her 
sister's enthusiasm ; she was receiving the in- 
structions of the amiable Hortense Beauharnois, 
that they should follow the guidance of General 
Rohan, and proceed to the private apartments 
of her mother, previous to the general breaking- 
up of the circle. 

" The First Consul is too much fatigued to 
make his appearance in this crowd to-night," 
said Mademoiselle Beauharnois ; " but I am de- 
sired to inform you that he will have the honour 
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of receiving your presentation in the private 
society of Madame Bonaparte." 

And this gracious arrangement was welcomed' 
by Madame de St. Florentiu as a happy 
amendment on the necessity of receiving the 
abrupt and perplexing notice of the conqueror 
of Italy, under the malicious scrutiny of so ex- 
tensive an assembly. While she was following 
the guidance of Rohan through a suite of 
brilliantly illuminated, but unfrequented apart- 
ments, she received with unqualified satisfac- 
tion his congratulations on this mark of signal 
favour on the part of the Consul. She dreamed 
not how bitter a trial awaited her in the alter- 
native ! 

The battans of ceremony of the suite of pri- 
vate apartments flew open on the approach of 
the two dignified and beautiful women, who 
were ushered towards its official sanctuary by a 
person so high in the consular favour as Achille 
de Rohan; and having passed the ante-room 
and saloon, they found themselves in that ex- 
quisite retreat of regal luxury, which had been 
recently restored and embellished by the ele- 
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gant and costly fancy of Josephine. The wand 
of the enchantress had wrought amid its deso- 
lation a thousand magic wonders. 

In this temple of the graces, some half-dozen 
privileged persons were already assembled to 
wait the arrival of its tutelary deity ; gathered 
into a knot, in eager discussion of the scandal 
of the hour,— in criticism of the costumes which 
had graced the evening circle, — in recapitu- 
lation of the smiles bestowed by Madame Bona- 
parte, — and all the thousand less than nothing- 
nesses which engage the interest, and sug- 
gest the manoeuvres and cabals of the little 
great. 

The first person who attracted their attention 
wfts the beautiful but frivolous Pauline Le, 
clercq, in eager conversation with an officer in 
a brilliant military uniform, whose back was 
turned towards the door; but although Mon- 
sieur de Canouville and General Berthier in- 
stantly advanced to tender their homage to 
those lovely strangers who had so much capti-, 
vated their attention in Italy, not a woman 
except Madame Visconti vouchsafed to extend 
the smallest token of civility to two returned 
vol. in. 4 
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Italian emigrants, who had never been seen 
to grace the society of the Palace of Monte- 
bello. 

" Who are these?** 1 inquired Pauline, in a 
tone of brusque ill-breeding, such as might 
perhaps become the wife of the republican Le- 
clercq, but was little suited to the palace of the 
Tuileries. " New favourites from the Carib- 
bean latitudes ?" 

" The daughter and widow of the two last 
Dukes of Navelles," replied a voice that pene- 
trated to the inmost heart of Emiline ; and her 
emotions were not diminished, when the officer 
with whom the lovely Madame Leclercq had 
been conversing, turned towards her with a 
bow of the most chilling and deferential re- 
serve, and displayed the fine countenance of 
General Mamville- 

" Navelles !" reiterated the notary's daugh- 
ter, who in her obscurity at Ajaccio had been 
but little familiarized with the patrician archives 
of France, (and was still in the noviciate of her 
royal education,) " and emigrants ? What are 
such people doing here ?" 

'* Obeying the invitation of General Bona* 
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parte, First Consul of the French Republic,' 1 
replied Mainville, with a dryness of manner 
which effectually repressed the flippancy of the 
fair but frivolous querist; and he instantly 
quitted the room, while Pauline with the 
coarseness of upstart pride, retired into a group 
of her intimate associates to criticise the beauty, 
and challenge the pretensions of these unex- 
pected rivals. Emiline found herself enduring 
all the humiliation of supercilious feminine 
scrutiny, in a spot where her smile had once 
been omnipotent, and her conventional rank a 
panoply of impunity. She noticed nothing, 
however, with so grievous a pang as the abrupt 
disappearance of Mainville. Although secure 
from her presuming to accost him, he had not 
even deigned to remain in the same apartment 
with one so abhorrent to his feelings ; and she 
felt that all the brilliancy of that radiant scene 
had vanished with his presence ! 

But no sooner did Madame Bonaparte enter 
the apartment, than its petty cabal and their 
malicious whisperings were silenced in a mo- 
ment ! Lucien and his sisters crowded to ten- 
der their hollow assiduities to a sister-in-law, 

q2 
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whose influence over the mind of Napoleon they 
greatly apprehended, and whose wedded life 
they contrived to embitter with unceasing jea- 
lousies; — and when they perceived the air of 
friendly cordiality with which Josephine ad- 
vanced towards Madame St. Florentin and 
L£onie, invited them to seats by her side, and 
entered into conversation of the most fami- 
liar description, the sycophants of the in- 
cipient court were as eager to extend their 
notice to the new comers, as they had been 
forward to molest them by impertinence and 
hauteur. 

But the wife of the First Consul had already 
acquired as much tact in the art of representa- 
tion, as if the necromantic prediction of her fu- 
ture greatness which preceded her arrival in 
Europe, had directed her early education to 
the etiquettes and ceremonies of regal ex- 
istence. She understood as well the art of 
limiting her immediate circle by the nature of 
her smiles, questions, and comments, as if she 
had expressly specified every individual she 
wished should enter into its composition ; or as 
if she had never existed beyond the pale of the 
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mile a* audience at Versailles, or the Escurial. 
Insensibly Madame Leclercqand Caroline Murat, 
and even her favourites Mesdames Remusat, Vis- 
con ti, and Bourrienne, were compelled to amuse 
themselves at the card-table in the adjoining 
boudoir ; while Josephine and her stranger 
guests were left almost alone. After a few 
minutes, — a very few minutes, — the folding- 
doors were again thrown open, and the First 
Consul was announced in a loud voice by th£ 
page in waiting. But although the female 
group in the neighbouring apartment could 
distinctly perceive his entrance, and were eager 
to exhibit their habitual idolatry to the mighty 
founder of their family destinies, Caroline and 
Pauline were too intimately acquainted with 
the arbitrary habits of their brother, to intrude 
one step beyond the limits of familiarity he 
had himself traced for th£ routine of his 
daily life at the Tuileries. They were aware 
that Napoleon must be permitted to exhaust 
all the topics of communication he might wish 
to address to Josephine, before his attention 
was claimed by the various members of his own 
family. 
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On the present occasion, these topics chanced 
to be of a very comprehensive character. Na- 
poleon had entered the room conversing with 
Bourrienne and Fouchl, on the subject of 
the sailing of the discovery ships commanded 
by Freycinet, which was on the point of taking 
place; and with that signal disregard to the 
courtesies of polished life with which he was 
apt to demean himself towards women whom 
he honoured neither with personal passion nor 
personal hatred, he compelled Josephine to be- 
stow her attention on his diffuse and enthusiastic 
anticipations of the wonders to arise from a 
philosophical expedition projected under the 
auspices of the Republic, before he would 
grant her an opportunity of presenting to his 
notice her two female . companions who were 
standing to wait his pleasure. 

Even when at length he consented to ab- 
stract his consideration from the charts to be 
submitted to the . Capitaine Baudin and his 
convoy, he fixed hi* stern and full-orbed glance 
on the graceful and beautiful woman designated 
by his wife as " the mother of our own Emi- 
line," in a manner which was any thing but 
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conciliatory or re-assuring. .Something between 
curiosity and scorn tempered the expression of 
his strongly charactered countenance. To- 
wards L6onie, meanwhile, the bow of the First 
Consul was one of mere formal and unobser- 
vant, courtesy; and spoke, as plainly as bow 
could speak — " You are a pretty little smiling 
woman ;— of no manner of consequence to me 
or mine." 

So long as Bonaparte had limited his atten- 
tion and discourse to the route of " Le G6o- 
graphe," and " La Cazuarina," and the scien- 
tific objects of their mission, Emiline regarded 
Him in her turn with a species of trembling de- 
ference, — as the gigantic menacer of Italy, 
who had dictated terms to the Vatican, and 
issued his mandates beneath the shadow of the 
Pyramids ! But when, crossing his hands be- 
hind his back, he bent on her countenance that 
species of overbearing scrutiny, so graceless 
when exercised for the intimidation of a woman, 
the spirit of her ancient line re-invigorated her 
courage; she elevated her noble figure to its 
utmost height, and prepared herself to answer 
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with self-possession the interrogations of the 
First Consul. 

" Your name, I understand, has been re- 
cently erased from the list of emigrants, at the 
request of my wife. Is it your intention. 
Madam, to reside for the future in the metro- 
polis of the Republic ? r> said Bonaparte, scan- 
ning the figure of the Marchioness from head 
to foot. 

" I can have no inducement more strong than 
that of gratitude to the benefactress of my 
child," replied Emiline, in a low but steady 
voice. , u My little girl* citoyen Consul, would 
find it a painful trial to separate herself frond 
her mother by the ties of nature, or her mother 
by the ties of gratitude." 

" You were at Milan, I think, when Madame 
Bonaparte was resident at Montebello : had you 
profited by the occasion of re-approaching the 
seat of government, and seeking re-instalment 
in your rights as a citizen of the French repub- 
lic, those double ties of maternal affection would 
not have remained so long disunited." 
\ " I have to regret my ignorance," said the 
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gracious Josephine, eager to heal the wounds 
inflicted by the harsh abruptness of the First 
Consul, '* that I had countrywomen resident at 
Rezatelli, whom it was so much my interest to 
attract to Montebello, by making the first ad- 
vances to their friendship." 

" Nor was I fortunate enough to know, Ma- 
dam," replied Emiline, with a more subdued 
tone, " that the wife of the victorious general of 
the army of Italy, had extended towards my 
helpless girl, a protecting hand and maternal ten- 
derness which it will be the task of my future 
life to commend to the requital of Heaven. I 
was aware only of the personal insignificance 
which would have stamped my aspiring to 
the noble hospitalities of Montebello, as an un- 
warrantable presumption." 

"And yet," resumed Napoleon, with some- 
thing of an ironical smile, " insignificant as the 
fair guests of Prince Rezatelli may have thought 
proper to regard themselves, inexcuseforthe pride 
which in fact held them aloof from the society 
intruded under the banners of their country 
beyond the frontier of the Cisalpine Republic, 
their absence was both remarked and accounted 
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for in the circle they disdained to honour. 
Even at Montebello, Madam, we were aware 

that ™ 

" The Villa Rezatelli had attractions of its 
own %>f some vidue," interrupted Josephine, 
fastening to deprecate the sarcasm which she 
saw rising to the lips of her husband. 

"Attractions 60 valuable,™ continued Bona- 
parte, finishing his pinch of snuff with some 
symptoms of impatience, " that I fear we can 
entertain little hope of detaining Madame St. 
Florentin from the Milanese.'* 

" Prince Rezatelli and his family,™ observed 
Emiline, with spirit, " were my stanch and 
disinterested friends through a long period 
of cheerless expatriation. I have a debt of 
gratitude towards them nearly as weighty as 
that which commands my respect towards the 
First Consul of my native country,™ 

" And which he will in some degree enable 
you to repay, by bearing to Rezatelli the intel- 
ligence that the Republic has selected him to be 
chief magistrate of the city of Milan, in its name 
<md behalf. RezatelH is a man of phrases ; but 
well-intentioned, and of a race connected with 
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the historical destinies of Lombardy. Like 
yourself, madam, he has given us little occasion 
to thank his courtesy ; but he has many claims 
on our consideration. 4 " 

"When next we visit Milan,* said 'Jose- 
phine, in a lower but interrogative tone, as 
if apprehensive of being overheard by the 
circle in the adjoining room, " I conclude that 
Princess Rezatelli will not refuse us the hos- 
pitalities of her villa, when we perform a pil- 
grimage to Como ?" 

" Princess Rezatelli, madam, expired a few 
days previous to the contest at Marengo. 91 

" Nay ! I alluded to the future bride of the 
future governor of the capital of the Cisalpine 
Republic." 

. " To yourself P said Napoleon, sternly, who 
had no leisure to waste on the circumlocution 
of superfluous delicacy. 

"The hospitalities of Villa Rezatelli will 
doubtless be humbly devoted to the acceptance 
of the First Consul and his representatives," re* 
plied Emiline, mildly. " But for me — I have 
not — nor can ever have, either interest or aiir 
thority in their distribution.* 
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"And yet the voice of rumour has long an- 
nounced among the circles of Milanese society, 
an attachment — an approaching union between 
Prince Rezatelli and one of his foreign guests," 
persisted Josephine, inquiringly. 

" My sister-in-law,* said Emiline, glancing 
towards the blushing Leoriie, who, uhincluded 
in this stormy dialogue, had retired to some 
little distance, "is under an avowed engage* 
ment to a distinguished officer of the French 
Republic, General Achille Rohan. For my- 
self, Madam, since you deign to interest your 
attention in the fortunes of so obscure an indi- 
vidual, — suffer me to declare that I have no 
longer a heart or hand with which to requite the 
friendly protection of a man so respectable, but 
so perfectly indifferent to my feelings, as Prince 
RezateUi." 

The blood rushed to the face, neck, and arms 
of Madame de St. Florentin, as this painful 
avowal was forced from her; and so absorb- 
ing was her emotion as the faltering accents 
fell from her lips, that Bhe did not perceive 
Josephine, gliding away from the ottoman by 
which they were standing, and beckoning some 
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person from the group in the adjoining cham- 
ber. 

" I must address myself to this lady for an 
explication of the enigma,'" said the Consul, 
turning towards Madame de Navalles, whose 
simplicity of air and feature involuntarily cap* 
tivated his attention* 

" Suffer me to beg that you will require it 
from myself only," said Emiline, striving to re- 
sume her composure. a However humiliating 
the confession, I am bound to acknowledge my- 
self a rejected and offending wife, to one whose 
name I must trust to your courtesy to pass over 
without inquiry ." 

" No, madam," said the First Consul, soften- 
ing in his manner towards her, on perceiving 
her changeful colour and tremulous voice ; " I 
cannot pass over a fact momentous to the do- 
mestic happiness of an early and justly-valued 
friend. If General Mainville " 

" Spare me ! — spare me this trial !" cried 
Emiline, with streaming eyes and clasped hands. 
" Erring as I am towards him, I beseech you 
spare me the punishment of recording a con- 
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nexion disavowed by his present indifference — 
rejected by his just resentment P 

" Emiline ! — my beloved ! — my own !-— my 
wife r cried Mainville, who was already at her 
feet. " Repeat those joyful words, and repay 
the long years of wretchedness I have endured 
for your sake !" And he seized her unresisting 
hands, while the First Consul took a protracted 
pinch of snuff, and Josephine and L£onie lis- 
tened with eagerness for her reply. 

" My husband — if indeed you will deign to 
admit the claims of one so unworthy your ten- 
derness I" — faltered Emiline, bending over him 
and concealing her tears upon his shoulder. 

" Rise, Mainville !" said Bonaparte, who was 
not particularly indulgent towards exhibitions 
of lachrymose sensibility ; and who had already 
muttered an apostrophe in which the word 
"pkumicher" was distinctly audible to the 
experienced ear of Josephine. " As the oldest 
of your friends, I claim a priority for my con- 
gratulations. Make haste, madam," said he, 
taking the hand of Emiline trad placing it 
courteously in that of her lover, "make haste 
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to celebrate your second nuptials with my 
friend ; for the Republic cannot long spare the 
services of one of the best and bravest of her 
sons. Gentlemen P he exclaimed to Victor, 
Berthier, Murat, Fouche, and Bourrienne, 
who now at the summons of Josephine display- 
ed their group of brilliant uniforms in the back 
ground of the picture, " Caroline — Pauline ! 
'I claim your united friendship and congratu- 
lations for the distinguished bride of my friend, 
General Mainville. You must assist Madame 
Bonaparte in rendering the circle of the Tui- 
leries sufficiently attractive to them both, to 
obliterate every unpleasing reminiscence from 
their memory ," 

Fortunately for the embarrassment of Emi- 
line, the announcement of the evening collation 
withdrew the general attention from her tears, 
and from the triumphant delight with which 
they were pointed out by L^onie to the persi- 
flage of Achille de Rohan. History records, 
however, that they were the last she had occasion 
to shed on Camille's account ; for throughout 
the annals of the imperial court of the Tuileries, 
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we find no brighter examples of conjugal hap- 
piness than that afforded by Field Marshal the 
Prince of and his beloved Emiline. 



THE END. 
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